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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


a 
GREAT and successful crime has startled Europe. The 
Nihilists, after four known and several unknown attempts, 
have succeeded in killing the Emperor of Russia. Though 
warned from abroad, and by his Minister of the Interior, 
Count Melikoff, the Emperor persisted on Sunday in attending 
areview. He had nearly returned to the Winter Palace when a 
bomb exploded beneath his carriage, wounding some Cossacks 
in attendance behind. The Emperor alighted, and, in spite of 
aremonstrance from his coachman, insisted on seeing to the 
wounded, when a second bomb, thrown by a man standing near, 
fell between his legs, and, exploding, broke both legs, laid open 
the bowels till they protruded, and tore the left eye from its 
socket. From eighteen to twenty other persons were also 
seriously wounded. Ife was rapidly borne to the Palace, but 
according to the best accounts he never recovered perfect 
consciousness, though he whispered, “I am cold,” and at 
four o’clock he died. His heir, the Grand Duke Alexander, 
who was present at his father’s bedside, was on the following 
day proclaimed Emperor as Alexander III., without disturbance 
or opposition, and issued a decree in which he announces that 
“he assumes the heavy burden which God has imposed upon 
him,” but gives no hint of his policy or plans. A subsequent 
manifesto issued on Thursday is equally vague, the Emperor 
only promising peace and attention to internal affairs. The 
event has, of course, shocked Europe, and may, it is believed, 
deeply affect all politics, the new Czar differing greatly from 
his father in character, and being greatly influenced by his wife, 
the Princess Dagmar of Denmark, who is known to be anti- 
German, and believed to be pro-Greek. 


The late Emperor Alexander was one of those men who 
have two sides to their character, and therefore incur two 
verdicts. On one side, he was a truly national monarch, caring 
deeply for his people, for whose sake he faced the deadly 
opposition of the upper class, and by a single decree enfran- 
chised twenty-three millions of serfs. He tried also to secure 
them justice, establishing regular Courts, allowing juries in 
criminal cases, and severely punishing corruption. He was a 
friend, too, to Slavs abroad, sympathised with the national 
abhorrence of Turkey, and assented to the singularly liberal 
constitution of Bulgaria. On the other side, he was a gloomy 
hypochondriac, abandoned many reforms in indignation at 
Nihilist attacks; allowed gross crue%ties in Poland after the 
revolt ; protected favourites, even when convicted of mal- 
administration ; and had, like most of his predecessors, a ten- 
dency to rusé diplomacy. He did not forswear himself 
about Khiva, as the Tories say; he was faithful to his 
uncle, the Emperor of Germany, to his own hurt; and he 
saved France, at great risk, from a second invasion ; but he was 
not equally faithful to Greece, he deserted the Macedonians, 
and we cannot acquit him—unless he was deliberately deceived 
—of throwing over the Ameer Shere Ali. He was probably an 
upright man, of pure intentions, who felt resistance as an insult, 





and who was so penetrated with the idea of duty to Russia, 
that all other duties seemed to him comparatively unimportant. 
It must not be forgotten that he was compelled to delegate 
much of his power to worse men than himself, for no single 
man can do thoroughly the work of a Russian Czar. 


No doubt exists that the murder was accomplished by 
Nihilists. The conflict of evidence is, as usual, very great, but 
according to the Minister of the Interior and the Times’ corre- 
pondents, an elaborate plot had been framed to kill the Emperor, 
either going to the review or returning from it. On the usual 
route outwards a regular mine had been laid, subsequently dis- 
covered ; while on the return route to the Palace three assassins 
were posted, presumably with bombs. Of these one was killed by 
the explosion, one escaped, and one named Russakoff, a mining 
student of nineteen, who threw the first bomb, was arrested, and 
confessed. It is doubtful if he implicated others, for placards 
exulting in the “execution of the sentence passed in 1879” 
were immediately posted up; and not only was Alex- 
ander III. threatened, but an attempt has, it is reported, 
been made upon his life. The Society is evidently in full 
vigour, and it remains doubtful whether its members seek 
a definite end, such as a Constitution, or are desirous of 
the anarchy which a failure in the succession would cause, or 
have sworn a vendetta against the House of Romanoff. The 
first solution is the most probable, as the conspirators obviously 
find agents all over the Empire, chiefly among young students, 
but the directing mind remains undiscovered. It would seem 
to be one peculiarity of the conspiracy that its closest secrets 
are known abroad, especially at Geneva; and another, that it 
has not the smallest hold over the body of the people. No 
riot or movement of any kind followed the assassination. 


On Friday week Mr. Gladstone made a statement as to the 
time at the disposal of the Government for taking the supple- 
mentary votes in Supply, and money votes on account for the 
first part of the next financial year, which showed a very press- 
ing state of affairs indeed. Practically the Session could not 
begin for ordinary business till Monday last, March 14th, and 
between that time and March 21st a vast number of supple- 
mental votes in supply, and of money votes on account, would 
be essential. He proposed, therefore, to ask for “ Urgency ” for 
Supply on Monday. Sir Stafford Northcote reserved his 
decision on this suggestion, and on Monday there appeared in 
the Times aw manifesto addressed by him to his constituents 
in North Devon against granting “ Urgency,” wherein he made 
several very serious blunders, which we have elsewhere pointed 
out. As no statement is permitted in the proposing of 
urgency, this letter was practically a thrust to which no 
effectual parry was possible; but Mr. Dillwyn did what could 
be done by giving Mr. Gladstone private notice of five ques- 
tions concerning Sir Stafford Northcote’s blunders, which he 
put on Monday at question-time, amidst violent interruptions 
from the Tories, evidently regarded by Mr. Dillwyn with calm 
surprise. Mr. Gladstone’s answers were similarly interrupted, 
and then the vote on “ Urgency ”’ was taken, and the division 
showed—for “ Urgency,” 296; against it, 212; majority, 84,—a 
majority, of course, quite insufficient to carry “ Urgency,” which 
requires a vote of three toone. So “ Urgency,” in the technical 
sense, was lost. 


In the moral sense, however, it was gained, for at the instance 
of Sir Stafford Northcote, who was by no means anxious to 
have the responsibility on his shoulders of preventing Parlia- 
ment from taking the Supply Votes within the legal time, the 
Irish Irreconcilables proved not merely Reconcilable, but clay 
in the hands of the Tory potter. Both on Monday and Tues- 
day, they gave up the right not merely to obstruct, but to 
speak where they had every title to speuk, with a meekness 
almost saintly; and when Mr. Parnell took to thanking Mr. 
Forster for the courtesy of his promise to inquire into some 
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irregularity in relation to the imposing of extra Constabulary 
rates on Irish counties, there was a subdued expectation that he 
was about to fall on Mr. Forster’s neck to promise repentance 
and entreat forgiveness. However, this wasspared us. But Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s eloquence,—or something else,—has cer- 
tainly softened the flinty patriotism of Mr. Parnell and Mr. 
O’Donnell, and the House of Commons is the gainer, so long as 
the alliance with the Tories lasts. 


On Thursday, Mr. Gladstone, when questioned by Colonel 
Barne as to whether it might not be well to strengthen the 
Standing Order against Obstructives in the same direction as Mr. 
Dillwyn has proposed to strengthen it,—that is, by suspending 
them from debate for a month for the first offence, and for the 
whole Session for the second, while still allowing them to vote, 
—replied that, at the present moment, he was “reluctant to 
advert to the subject of Obstruction,” that it seemed to him 
* rather like an evil dream” which he would be glad to dismiss ; 
that he had quite approved Sir Stafford Northcote’s very 
moderate proposals for punishing Obstructives when they were 
first made, but that “if this habit were growing upon us, and 
beginning to show signs of becoming inveterate, it would be 
right to give greater stringency to the regulations.” Every one 
will approve that answer ; and if Obstruction recurs, every one 
will approve dealing with it far more sharply and far more 
personally, than it has as yet been dealt with. 





The negotiations at Constantinople may be profoundly 
affected by the Russian catastrophe. At present, however, they 
halt. The Porte has informed the Ambassadors officially that it 
will cede Thessaly up to Mount Olympus, and some small terri- 
tory in Epirus,and has hinted unofficially that it will throw Crete 
in. The Ambassadors have officially replied that the cessions 
on the mainland will not do, and have unofficially poohpoohed 
the offer of Crete, and there the matter rests. The next 
step, it is believed, will be for Greece to announce a date 
within which talk must terminate, after which the Turks 
will state what they are in truth prepared to give, and then the 
Ambassadors will decide. There is, as yet, no sign of decisive- 
ness on either side, the secret intention being to drift to war; 
but the accession of a new Czar may alter matters greatly. If 
the Russian Ambassador insists, Austria may shrink from pre- 
cipitating a war, Germany may agree to wait, and Turkey must 
give way. Observe that the Sultan may in secret be offering 
Bosnia to the Hapsburgs, who desire a better title to that pro- 
vinee, and ascendancy in Tunis to the French. There is a 
strained situation arising there. 


It is believed that the negotiations between Sir Evelyn Wood 
and the Boers are about to terminate in a peace. Sir Evelyn 
informed the correspondents on Wednesday that the Boers had 
accepted almost all the British terms, but some points remained 
to be decided by the Authorities at home. Up to Friday after- 
noon, the Government, through Mr. Gladstone, had declined to 
answer any questions; but the extended armistice expired on 
Friday at midnight, and it is understood that early in next 
week the nature of the final result will be known. No intelligible 
account of the terms has yet oozed out, and so far the demands 
of the Boer leaders, Mr. Joubert excepted, have seemed far too 
great. They harp upon “ independence,” which would involve 
the abandonment of the natives, and will not be conceded. 
Even Sir Wilfrid Lawson has, we perceive, abandoned his 
allegation that there is no slavery in the Transvaal. He 
now admits that there is a system of apprenticing “deserted ” 
children, i.c., children whose fathers have been killed, indis- 
tinguishable from slavery, and only asks whether we have freed 
one slave, or annexed the Transvaal to put down slavery ? Very 
likely not; but having annexed it, the duty has arisen, and if 
the British flag still flies, will be performed. It is only for a 
moment that some Radicals have become indifferent to the 
treatment of the dark races. 





An atrocious but clumsy attempt was made on Wednesday 
night to blow up the Mansion House. At half-past eleven a 
policeman noticed smoke and fire proceeding from a box placed 
in a recess in @ window beneath the Egyptian Hall. He ran 
up, drew out and extinguished the fuse, and found that 
the box contained about 15lb. of blasting powder, with two 
American newepapers, one Irish, and one from Glasgow. On 
one of the newspapers was an address. No one sleeps in this 
part of the Mansien House, the Lord Mayor was not there, and 


” 2 ; Pa. 
“scare,” at any risk tohuman life. If the neighbour; 
had been blown in, scores of lives might ‘iia —— hong 
without the slightest effect upon the Government to be ae 
A more wicked attempt could hardly be imagined, or one _ 
if traced to Fenians, would be more likely to render it im pi 
for England to do justice to Irishmen. It is greatly to Ne 
that the success of the attempt in St. Petersburg has — 
the blind blood-thirst which, in all countries, inspires a fen 
insane fanatics. There are men, well known in armies : 
cannot hear the cannon without firing off something = 
_— have been made, but the police speak, as usual, of 
“ clue.” 


Mr. Gladstone on Wednesday brought forward the vote i 
aid of the Indian Treasury for the Afghan war. He pein 
to remit the loan already granted of £2,000,000, and to grant 
six annual payments of £500,000 more, making £5,000,000 in 
all. He made rather a thin speech, not explaining at gl 
why he fixed on that figure, avoiding any reference to 
the policy of the war, and giving as his principal reagoy 
for the grant the good-feeling it would excite in India, 
The Tories opposed the vote, through Mr. Stanhope, wh 
spoke sensibly, and Sir S. Northcote—who had somehow 
his figures muddled, and could not divide £3,000,000 by six 
on the ground that the war was entirely Indian, which is abso. 
lutely false; that India does not require the money, which js 
an assumption true only because Lord Lytton annexed the 
taxes he had pledged himself to reserve for famines ; and that 
the precedent is bad, which would be true, but that the Afghan 
war was a crime, and not a political act at all. Crimes do not 
create precedents, and the money is given to quiet English com 
sciences. ‘I'he vote, however, passed without a division, or any 
hearty opposition. Anglo-Indians should note that Mr. Glad 
stone thinks the “ balances,” supposed by Indian financiers tp 
be indispensable, are probably needless. 


Financial credit was once supposed to be the attribute of 
monarchies, but it is rapidly accreting to Republics. The 
Government of the United States now raises money a 
3} per cent., and the new three per cent. French Loan of 
£40,000,000 has all been taken at 83°50, and is selling at 8, 
The request for this loan has once more revealed the 
amazing wealth and credit of France. The Government 
asked for £40,000,000, and directed the applicants to deposit 
fifteen per cent. in cash; but in two days the deposits rose in 
Paris to forty millions, and in the Departments to eighty millions 
sterling. This is exclusive of the enormous sum subscribed in 
London by foreign millionaires, estimated a little vaguely at 
eighty millions more. In other words, the Republican Govern 
ment of France, without going outside its own territory, obtained 
in two days £120,000,000 at less than four per cent., and of 
this sum two-thirds was subscribed by the people of the rural 
districts. That is the kind of poverty and wretchedness which 
peasant-proprietorship, no doubt under favourable conditions 
of soil and climate, inflicts on France. What fools folks are, 
when it is their interest to be stupid. 


The third reading of the Peace Preservation Ireland Bill was 
taken on Friday week, Mr. Parnell making a final protest 
against it, and Lord Randolph Churchill delivering what he 
termed his final kick. He complimented Mr. Forster on 
his ability in playing the part of “heavy father,” “with a 
rod in his hand and a tear in his eyes,” and restraining 
severely, though ever longing to give vent to, his tender emo- 
tions. He complimented Sir William Hareourt on the 
skill displayed in his less attractive part of the heartless 
gay Lothario, repudiating as criminal “the young Irish affec 
tions in the recent wooing of which some of his colleagues had 
contrived to lose their characters.” He was eloquently inaccu 
rate on Coercion. “They had now trains arriving in Dublin 
from north, south, and west, loaded with mauvais sujets.” 
Lord Randolph’s imagination must multiply by a very large 
multiplier, as all the arrested could be comfortably seated 
in five first-class compartments. The mere promise of @ 
Land Bill, Lord Randolph went on, which was still coming, like 
Christmas, and was spoken of by Mr. Herbert Gladstone at 
Ealing as a most difficult undertaking, made up “the harvest 
which Ireland had reaped from the most enlightened and God- 
granted Government the country had ever seen.” 


To this speech Sir W. Harcourt replied by congratulating 





the presumption is that the object was to cause a tremendous 


Lord Randolph on having proved the infinite divisibility of 
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dissolution of the Fourth Party into its elements, 

‘ing his final kick in the spring to the very measure 
and - of : spent all the previous autumn in demanding from 
which he 5a ent, The Bill they were passing, said Sir W. Har- 
— like that administered by the Duke of Marl- 
court, on a in a God-granted. Administration, at least in 
borongh; sadatlie from which the Lord had delivered us.” Sir 
an — + then enlarged on his old theme, the close alliance 
W. Ge Irish Land-leaguers and the American Fenians, 
pisneneel sted that Liberals everywhere detested and repudiated 
and oe and Fenianism. Mr. Forster having insisted that 
aie Irreconcilables do not represent Ireland, and that 
taal loyalty to each other, even when engaged in criminal 
enterprises, is & ground of hope for the future,—the third 


reading was passed by 250 to 28, and the Bill by 236 to 26. 


matter by the 


The arrests in Treland have not as yet, we believe, exceeded 
thirty, and have not touched any of the Parliamentary party. 
Archbishop M‘Cabe has returned to the charge against the 
unlawful purposes of the Irish agitators, and in a pastoral, 
read on Sunday (to which Mr. A. M. Sullivan, as the most 
ecclesiastical of the orators of the Irish party, has attempted a 
moral reply), has again assailed the appearance of Irish ladies 
among the Land Leaguers, and the alliance with revolutionists 
and infidels of foreign countries. Possibly the assassination of 
the Czar has given a new force to this religious protest of the 
Archbishop’s, for it is certain that since that assassination was 
known, the Irish Irreconcilables have been cooing like doves, 
instead of talking the defiant language of the last few months. 
And really, unless the Irish Irreconcilables do wish to bave a 
good many great tragedies on their consciences, they would do 
well to listen to Archbishop M‘Cabe’s eloquent remonstrances. 

At the annual dinner of the Benevolent Society of St. 
Patrick, on St. Patrick’s Day, Mr. Forster expressed his 
confidence in the prospects of Ireland, and attributed a good 
deal of her present difficulties to those jealousies between 
Catholics and Protestants which had retarded so materially the 
progress of Irish education. He did not think the average 
education of the Irish was up to the standard even of England, 
and it was certainly far below that of Germany. If there had 
been no jealousies between the different religions, the Irish 
would have had good education, without even the necessity for 
compulsion that we had in England, because their own eager- 
ness for education was much greater. He prophesied that when 
they had to celebrate the centenary of the Society—and Thursday 
was its ninety-eighth anniversary festival,—they would be feeling 
much more hope about Ireland than they could at present. We 
quite trust it may be so, but even if it is, we shall owe it more 
to the changes in the Land-laws, than to the progress of educa- 
tion. Education in its rudimentary stages is hardly a sedative 
to such a character as the Irish,—is indeed a stimulus rather, 
which leads it to more facile and more dangerous effervescence. 

The Liberals have lost the late Sir Henry Jackson's seat at 
Coventry, and lost it by a large majority. The election came 
off on Saturday, and there polled for Mr. Eaton (the Conserva- 
tive), 4,011 ; for Sir Ughtred Shuttleworth (the Liberal), 3,568 ; 
majority, 443. At the general election, the highest Liberal, Sir 
H. Jackson, polled 4,184 votes, i.e. 173 votes more than Mr. 
Eaton polled on Saturday; while the highest Conservative, 
Mr. Eaton himself, polled 4,008 votes, or only three less than 
he polled on Saturday, and 440 more than Sir Ughtred Shuttle- 
worth. A letter in the Daily News of Thursday partly explains 
the defeat. It seems that Sir Ughtred Shuttleworth was so 
very anxious not to be supposed to incur any suspicion of 
doubtful practices, that he did not employ half enough can- 
vassers, gave them no refreshments, and employed hardly any 
carriages to carry voters to the poll; while the Conservatives, 
though not laying themselves open to charges of corruption, were 
fairly lavish of all these appliances. Add to this that Mr. Eaton 
was well known and very popular in Coventry, that Sir Ughtred 
Shuttleworth was a stranger, and that by fixing the clection for 
Saturday the time given for beating up the outvoters was too 
short, and, no doubt, a good deal of the failure is explained. 
Stil, almost all failures can, as a rule, be explained ; and the ex- 
planation iy really of no use, except to encourage those who fail, 
to do better next time. : 














Mr. Justice Mathew gave judgment yesterday week agaiast 


the affirmation was only intended as a substitute for those who, 
like the Quakers and Moravians, entertained a religious scruple 
about the right to take an oath, and that no subsequent statute 
had been enacted extending the affirmation to Members of Par- 
liament who for other reasons, not properly religious, pre- 
ferred an affirmation to an oath. The statute under which Mr. 
Bradlaugh claimed was a statute applicable to witnesses in 
Courts of Justice only, and is shown by its preamble to be in- 
tended solely for the purpose of improving the administration of 
justice. Onthe other hand, Mr. Justice Mathew decided that 
Mr. Bradlaugh could not be refused the oath, if he offered to 
take it in the usual way. In other words, the House cannot go 
behind his act in taking the oath, and dispute his right, with his 
views, to offer to take it. Notice of appeal was given, but itis not 
yet quite certain that the case will go to an appeal, as it may 
be settled by Mr. Bradlaugh accepting the Chiltern Hundreds, 
vacating his seat, and then standing again, after which, if 
elected, the Speaker will, of course, not refuse to administer 
the oath to him in the usual manner. 





In a speech at Northampton on Saturday, Mr. Bradlaugh 
declared that he was quite willing to adopt the latter mode of 
procedure, and would do so, rather than allow the time of the 
House of Commons to be wasted, in the present urgent position 
of public business, by a renewed discussion of his case such as 
Mr. Gorst was prepared to bring forward. Mr. Gorst, however, 
on Monday withdrew his motion, in deference to Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s appeal, after the vote of urgency had been virtually 
defeated by the inadequate majority obtained for it, so that at 
present it remains doubtful whether Mr. Bradlaugh’s case will 
go on till the appeal can be heard,—which means, very likely, 
not before the Long Vacation,—or whether it will be cut short 
by a new election, in the manner suggested by Mr. Bradlaugh. 





Mr. Gladstone announced on Monday that he was prepared 
to carry out a small, but very convenient, reform. No one has 
ever understood why a penny postage-stamp, which everybody 
has, should not do for a penny receipt-stamp, which nobody 
ever has when he wants it. The reason is said to be statistical, 
but it is probable that the Inland Revenue likes to receive its 
own money, and does not like to see so much profit go to an 
independent department. The absurdity is henceforth to dis- 
appear, postage-stamps being sanctioned for receipts. We do 
not see why they should not be sanctioned for all other stamps, 
or why the Post Office should not undertake the whole business 
of stamp distribution. What is the use of a separate and costly 
department for that purpose ? 








Mr. Fawcett made an interesting statement on Thursday night 
as to the growing popularity of the new postal orders. The 
number of postal orders now issued for 1s. was at the rate 
of 260,676 per annum, for 2s. 6d. at the rate of 283,676 per 
annum, and for 5s. at the rate of 552,864 per annum, 
so that the orders are much more frequently taken out for the 
larger sums than for the smaller,—one reason, no doubt, being 
that very small sums are often transmitted by means of postage 
stamps. Mr. Fawcett added that as yet there had been no 
complaints of attempted frands arising out of these postal 
orders. For fraud, however, of this sort, it is still too soon. The 
genius of fraud likes to weigh a subject well, before engaging 
in it, and there has been as yet no time to consider the modes 
in which frand might best counterfeit, or otherwise appropriate 
to its own service, the new postal orders. 

Mr. Childers has been very fortunate. It is evident from 
the debate of Thursday that he will pass his Military Estimates, 
and with them his reforms, without serious opposition. Colone! 
Stanley, though critical on details, did not really oppose; and 
though Sir Alexander Gordon was savage on trifles such 
as the number of kilted regiments, it is evident that the 
Army likes the proposed changes. ‘This agreement is 
fortunate, the first necessity of military reform being that a 
scheme, if accepted in principle by the War Office, the Horse 
Guards, and the Army, should be passed as a whole, and passed 
quickly. The endless fighting over details daunts reformers, 
and leads them to the despairing opinion, often expressed by 
great officers, that reorganisation will come after a great disaster, 
and not before. The strongest armies of our day have been 
remodelled in silence, by small groups of men whe have not 
been compelled to defend audibly every alteraticn which they 
felt to be expedient. 





Mr. Bradlaugh in relation to his right to make the affirmation 
in Parliament. The general ground of his decision was that 


Consols were on Friday 99} to 100, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW CZAR. 


HE noisy, and in some quarters unreal, outburst of horror 
which has followed the assassination of the Emperor 
Alexander, must not blind us to the immense importance of 
the event. It shakes every throne, and may profoundly 
modify the policy not only of Russia, but of every other 
country in Europe. The party of assassination has not only, 
for the first time in modern European history, succeeded in a 
murderous plot, but has succeeded under circumstances which 
make its success terribly ominous for the future. The spell 
which best guarded the Kings, the secret belief of millions 
that Providence specially watched over their lives, has been 
rudely broken. The best protected monarch in Europe, a 
Sovereign guarded not only by innumerable soldiery and ubi- 
quitous police, but by the devotion of the immense majority of 
his subjects, who was the object almost of adoration to millions 
of emancipated slaves, and who could at any moment have 
challenged a plebiscite with the certainty of a practically unani- 
mous reply, has been blown to pieces by a boy in sight of his 
own palace. His popularity protected him no more than his 
bayonets ; his services shielded him no more than his spies. 
Every King in Europe knows to-day that, as the Emperor of 
Germany instantly perceived, he is defenceless, that though 
girt with the love of millions, any group of men, however small 
or however insignificant, can, if they will but give their lives 
for his, terminate his reign. There are probably not five 
hundred, possibly not two hundred, Nihilists of the assassin 
type in all Russia, and the war they have already proclaimed 
against Alexander III. is a greater danger to himself and his 
dynasty than a formidable insurrection would have been. That 
fact shakes every throne, deprives all monarchs of their 
serenity, and must affect for evil the relations of all kings and 
all subjects, Nothing hardens the heart like chronic terror, 
and nothing so destroys confidence between the peoples and 
their rulers as the sense in the minds of the latter 
that services will awaken no effective gratitude, that the 
man who has faced all risks to relieve his subjects may yet be 
sentenced by asection of them, a mere group, a clique among 
the millions, to a sudden and a horrible death. Every King 
will feel himself challenged, and will doubt, if only for the 
moment, whether his true attitude should not be defiance, 
whether, if this is the reward of great popular acts, it might 
not ne better to resist than to fulfil the aspirations of his 
people. A shock which produces that result is an immense 
evil, and it is but one of the many which may spring from 
the Nihilists’ great crime. 

Pro tanto, their act must strengthen despotism in Russia. 
Not only are all moderate reformers discredited by it, not only 
are all reactionaries furnished with a new weapon, but the 
monarch himself is compelled to doubt whether, as gentleman 
and soldier—and every Russian Czar must be soldier, first of 
all—he can bear to make concessions which will be attributed 
to fear. There is no doubt, we imagine, in any reasonable 
mind of what Russia at this moment needs. She wants first 
of all an audible voice, a representative Council, with the 
right of free speech and free inquiry, which can openly 
discuss the evils of the empire, openly censure officials, 
openly tell the Emperor in what direction his people ask him 
to employ his absolute power. It is not so much the auto- 
cracy as the i¢yime of silence which Russia desires to terminate. 
Very little is ever known of Crown Princes, whose position in 
every country is difficult in the extreme, so difficult that 
reserve becomes as necessary as dress; but it is universally 
believed in Russia that Alexander III. sees this,—that 
he loathes the corruption which exasperated even his grand- 
father Nicholas into cruelty, and which is shielded by 
silence ; that he would, if left to himself, let Russia 
speak out, and retain only the right of ultimate deci- 
sion. But how is he to do it now, when the whole world 
will say, “* The Nihilists killed the father, and the son fulfils 
their will.” It may be—for these Romanoffs have been made 
by their terrible position into a strange race, sometimes able 
to stand absolutely alone, and defy every influence except that 
of a thought surging up within themselves—that Alexander 
Ill. may rise above this murmur, think of himself as 
far above the tittle-tattle of humanity, and decree from 
the very plenitude of autocracy right of aggregate speech 
to Russia; but whatever effect the murderers have had, it 
must be against that. The Heir must punish his father’s 








murderers, must resist their demands, must huni aude 
organisation, and may well think, rates prt. cir 
be false, that he can do this most completely whil ge wil 
still silent. We trust it will not be so, and we “a ae 
the possibility. The new Emperor is a man neste 
and self-contained character, with few and 2 stern 
ideas; he is so young, that the curse of the enacions 
offs, the hypochondria which falls on them 
age, has not yet attacked him ; and the convicti 
in his position, so near to absolute power and 
less, are apt to be very strong. He may thrust 
siderations except the good of Russia, and chan 
her whole position in the world ; but if he does, 
step will be taken in spite, and not in cons 
crime which has so terribly increased its diffic 
likelihood. The murder of his father by assa 
man towards the assassins’ cause. 

It is the same in foreign affairs. The new Sovereign jg 
believed to be, in foreign affairs, inclined to pursue the Slay 
phil policy,—that is, in practice, to break the alliance of th 
three Emperors, to unite himself with the Western Powers . 
release Slavs and Greeks alike from Mahommedan rule. and 4 
offer to Poles equality with Russians, if only they will acc t 
him as Czar. That policy, though it threatens Austria / 
would see her ambition baflled, and annoys Germany, wh 

. ° P ? . » Wao 
desires Austria to become Slav, would rid Europe of its greatest 
existing evil—the Sultanet—would enfranchise the whole Balkan 
peninsula, would satisfy the claims of Greece, and would com 
pel Germany at least to try and settle her permanent quarrd 
with France without war, and so would produce probably far 
more good to the world than the sudden retirement of Russia 
into her shell, for which, we see, most publicists hope, 
But is such a policy possible, in the face of a catastrophe 
which, if the new Sovereign is like most of his kind, will make 
him think that all Kings have common interests; that his 
German subjects are the least formidable; that Slavophilism 
leads to insurrections; that, as Metternich once wrote—*The 
Sultan has every claim on us, for he is a_ legitimate 
monarch?” We do not say that this reaction is jp. 
evitable. Alexander III. is of the Slav and not the 
German temperament, he has none of the love for the 
Hohenzollerns in which Alexander II. had been bred by his 
mother, he will have very different advisers, and the human 
being who has most weight with him is his wife, a Danish lady, 
said to be passionately devoted to the Greek cause, and at least 
certain to dread the revolution which, if Greece is again 
betrayed, will sweep her brother from his throne. The new 
Emperor may insist that as Russia gave up so much in order 
that Europe, and not Russia, might decide the terms of peace, 
the substance of those terms, which included the emancipation 
of the Greek provinces, shall be rigorously carried out. Butif 
he does this, and so once more makes the great force of Russia 
beneficial instead of injurious to human freedom, it will be in 
spite, and not in consequence, of the great successful crime. 
The effect of that, so far as it has effect, must be to throw 
him into his father’s later groove, to make all policy feeble 
and all action slow, and to vivify again the permanent feeling of 
Sovereigns that, as against the rest of the world, there is 4com- 
radeship of Kings. As yet, of course, there are no signs which 
influence will win, for we do not look on the manifesto promising 
peace as atall a decisive sign. All statesmen alike desire peace 
and theirown way. The Heir has still to take up his frightful 
burden, a burden which has inflicted on Czar after Czaran 
incurable sadness, leading, as in Paul, to madness; or, as in 
Alexander I, to a mortal tedium vite (vide “ Metternich’s 
Memoirs”); or, as in Nicholas, to suicide; or, as it 
Alexander II., to a haggard melancholy, only distin 
guishable from madness because under any strong impulse 
like that of the first attack on Sunday, he could always 
do his duty. Alexander III. has still to take the reins into his 
hands, to choose his counsellors, and to understand precisely in 
what position the gravest affairs rest. For weeks, possibly 
months to come, Europe can know nothing, except that the 
control of the largest country in it, the most numerous army, a0 
the most devoted people, has passed to a new and as yet uncom 
prehended Sovereign. But then that of itself is a chang? 
which must disturb the calculations of every statesman, and 
introduce into all designs a new, incalculable, and most potent 
factor. There are but three persons in Europe who can move 
great armies at will, and one of them has suddenly disappeared, 
to be replaced by another who may move his own in the 
reverse direction. 
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SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE ON “ URGENCY.” 
F Sir Stafford Northcote had as much interest as Mr. 
Gladstone has in restoring the Liberal majority in the 
i ¢ Commons to its proper constitutional powers, 
House bs hardly have done better than he has done this 
he cou rtly by resisting the hardly constitutional, though 
weeky— Pa i of “Urgency” which Irish Obstruction 
sig elled the House of Commons to adopt; partly 
has a Caieg in the most admirable manner, by the 
by g = s his letter to Monday’s Zimes, how very mis- 
os to the interests of true debate the silent pressure 
-. Urgency” may be; but mostly by absorbing,—for 
the time,—the Trish Irreconcilables into the ranks of the 
Tory party, and persuading them to accommodate themselves 
to the ordinary laws and courtesies of Opposition. For 
all this,—excepting the blunders committed, of course, in 
the haste of the attempt to steal a march on Mr. Gladstone, 
yhich only Mr. Dillwyn’s prompt series of questions to the 
Prime Minister could have corrected before the Division,—Sir 
Stafford Northcote deserves some credit, especially as, in a 
narrow sense at all events, it was certainly the natural policy 
of the Tory party to get “ Urgency ”’ voted as often as possible, 
since, under the “ Urgency ” system, the Government, with its 
can do little or nothing without the help of the 
Opposition and the minority. As it was, Sir Stafford 
Northeote gained for the House all the time, and 
more than all the time, which would have been gained 
by an ordinary “Urgency” debate, without obtaining any 
unconstitutional influence for the minority,—so that the 
Liberals are bound to recognise the impartiality of his 
policy. Probably it was really due in part to a genuinely 
Conservative dislike to the unconstitutional pressure of the 
new Rules; though in part, of course, the party pleasure of 
administering an apparent snub to Mr. Gladstone must have 
entered into the motives of the Conservative chief. Mr. 
Disraeli in his place would, we suspect, have done all in his 
power to promote “ Urgency,” and the adventitious influence 
which it bestows on the minority. But then, of course, Mr. 
Disraeli never was a Conservative, having always regarded 
the genuine Conservative as an adherent of “ organised 
hypocrisies.” 

The country ought to note carefully the mischievous advan- 
tage which the rules of ** Urgency” gave on Monday to the poli- 
tician who had got his letter into the Zimes on the Monday 
morning, and could not, therefore, under the new Rules, be 
answered in any formal manner before the Division of the 
House came off. Sir Stafford Northcote assumed in his letter of 
Monday, that the Supplementary Votes of money which had to 
be asked for on that occasion, might be not unfairly regarded 
as so many evidences of what we may call the hypocritical or 
ostentatious economy of the present Government in the 
preparation of its original Estimates. “ Supplementary 
Votes,” he wrote, “‘are usually those which are open to the 
gravest abuse, and which, therefore, demand the strictest 
criticism. The Finance Minister, when framing the Budget, 
always urges his colleagues in the Spending Departments to 
reduce their estimates to the lowest possible amount. In 
endeavouring to do so, they are under the temptation 
to under-estimate the amounts they will really require, 
and to trust the Supplementary Estimates towards the close 
of the year, if they find they have spent more than Parliament 
has provided.” But in this case,as Sir Stafford Northcote 
forgot to point out, that motive to ostentatious and unreal 
economy, if it operated at all, must have operated on the 
minds of himself and his colleagues, for, as Mr. Gladstone 
informed Mr. Dillwyn, the original Estimates were prepared 
by the late Government and presented by the present Govern- 
ment, with only one or two changes of detail. So that Sir 
Stafford Northcote was really preparing the House to be on 
its guard against the present Government’s temptation to 
under-estimate its needs, when the fault, if committed, was 
committed by the late Government. And this would never 
have been brought out before the Division, but for Mr. 
Dillwyn’s prompt and most timely question. In the next 
place, Sir Stafford Northcote intimates that the demand 
for urgency was made, “partly, because Mr. Gladstone 
Wishes to reserve the whole time from Easter to Whitsuntide 
for Government legislation.” That is unintentional misrepre- 
sentation, As Mr. Gladstone said, quite apart from any such 
legislation there was extreme urgency as to these votes in 
Supply. The only difference this consideration made, was that 
they asked for a vote for the Civil Service, and asked for it 


majority, 


for a longer time than they otherwise would. But there was 

urgency, and extreme urgency, for the Supply Votes, without 

any relation to the Civil Service Vote, or the length of time 

for which it was to be demanded. Then, again, Sir Stafford 

Northcote was wrong in his dates. It is certain that March 24th 

is three days later than these Supplementary Estimates have 

ever been voted within the last twenty years, and that if voted 

so late, there would be no security at all for complying with 

the law in the matter. Sir Stafford Northcote’s assertion that 

the votes of money on account necessary for the service of next 

year “ may perfectly well stand over till the first week in April,” 

may be true so far as legal requirements are concerned, 

but, as Sir Stafford Northcote knows, there is no precedent 

for deferring the Ways and Means Act beyond the end 

of the financial year, since the Exchequer and Audit 
Act came into operation, and it would be a great change 

for the worse, and in the direction of loose finance, to post- 
pone that Act to the financial year in which it is to operate. 

Finally, Sir Stafford Northcote’s assertion that the £5,000,000 
subvention to India for the Afghan war might just 
as well -have been voted last year, was most unfair, when 
he knew perfectly well that even in June last year the 
Government of India had under-estimated by several millions 
sterling the cost of the Afghan war, and that the Government 
of England was not, therefore, in a position to consider what 
its contribution ought to be. Yet all these misleading state- 
ments are contained in a letter to which, under the rules: 
of “ Urgency,” no true reply was possible, and which would 
really have misled the greater part of the House but for the 
private notice given of a series of questions which there was 
no time to put formally on the notice-paper. It is obvious, 
we think, that Sir Stafford Northcote could hardly have 
given a more effectual example of the mischievous stringency 
of “ Urgency ” rules, than by the advantage he snatched in 
his letter to the 7%mes, and which nearly gave him the oppor- 
tunity of misleading the House of Commons without possi- 
bility of reply. 

No doubt, whenever the “ evil dream” of obstruction, as Mr. 
Gladstone calls it, reeommences,—as, of course, before long it 
will reecommence,—the real remedy is to be found, as we indi- 
cated last week, in such a recasting of the House’s Standing 
Orders for ordinary business as shall supersede “ Urgency,” if 
possible, altogether. We are glad to see that private Members 
are taking up this question in earnest, and that Mr. Dillwyn has 
suggested a series of alterations which would effect a very great 
improvement in these ordinary Rules, and greatly economise 
the time of the House. Of the seven geneia/ discussions of 
a Bill, excluding the detailed discussion in Committee,— 
Introduction,—first reading,—second reading,—the motion 
for going into Committee,—Report,—third reading,—and the 
motion that the Bill do now pass,—he proposes to omit 
four altogether. In the second place, he allows the c/dture, 
with the assent of the Speaker, to be proposed at any time by 
an ordinary Member, and carried by an ordinary majority, pro- 
vided that this majority consists of not less than 150 Members ; 
and this seems to us a vast improvement on the three-fourths 
rule, and one not liable to abuse, so long as we retain the 
class of Speakers we have now had for nearly fifty years. 
Again, Mr. Dillwyn proposes to suspend a Member from 
debate, though not from Divisions, for a week on the first 
offence, when the Speaker names him as disregarding 
the authority of the Chair or abusing the Rules of the 
House; and on the second offence, to suspend him for 
the remainder of the Session, though he suggests that the 
House may restore him to his place by a vote taken without 
debate, though such a vote can be asked for only once 
in the Session. This goes to the heart of the matter, 
for if the few obstructives could be removed,—and the 
Speaker should certainly be supported in the full exercise 
of his discretion in determining that they are obstruct- 
ing the efficiency of the House,—the business of the 
House would go on again as well as it always did go on, 
especially if the time of the House were economised by the 
other precautions to which we have referred, We are per- 
suaded that useful as “ Urgency” rules may be for great 
emergencies, the solution of the problem of how to transact 
the business of the Legislature well, depends on the effective- 
ness and the resolute administration of the ordinary Rules. 

How long the Irish Irreconcilables may continue meek 
adherents of Sir Stafford Northcote, we cannot, of course, pre- 
dict. But the longer they do so continue, the better it will 
be in every respect for the country and for the Liberal party, 





whatever effect they may produce on the Tories. We are not 
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sure that Lord Randolph Churchill himself is not developing 
the talents which would enable him to succeed Mr. Parnell, 
and so to pass from the proud position he has occupied at the 
head of the Fourth Party to the leadership of the Third. 
Thence, in time, he may, perhaps, if successful, be ad- 
vanced to the leadership of the Second Party, or the First, 
as the constituencies prefer to have it. For the present, we 
cannot imagine a better exercise of his talents than the 
brilliant attempt he is now making to supplant Mr. Parnell. 





SCRUTIN DE LISTE. 


\ JE do not know that English Liberals need interest 

themselves very greatly about the approaching con- 
test in the French Chamber over the proposed alteration in 
the method of election. Paris loves to exaggerate personal 
questions, and is, we belicve, enormously exaggerating the 
“struggle” between M. Grévy and M. Gambetta. It is 
asserted that M. Grévy supports the present system of election 
by single seats, in order to bafile M. Gambetta’s ambition ; and 
that if he sueceeds, M. Gambetta’s influence will be seriously 
impaired. M. Giévy, however, has hitherto shown himself 
singularly free from personal jealousies ; he has had a thousand 
opportunities of thwarting M. Gambetta which he has not 
used, and he took immense pains the other day to show that 
there was no quarrel between them, He received M. Gambetta 
at a reception at the Elysée as if he had been a crowned 
lead, and broke through the ordinary etiquettes to parade his 
rooms with his “rival” on hisarm. He would not be human 
if he did not feel himself a little overshadowed by the Euro- 
pean repute of a man comparatively so young; but he has 
steadily adhered to his principle that the Premier, and not the 
President, should govern, and in M. Gambetta he sees only a 
toast competentfuture Premier. There is no reason to doubt that 
he dislikes the Scrutin de Liste for the reasons he assigns, 
viz., that all needless tinkering of the Constitution is objection- 
able, that it is the President’s special function to re- 
sist such innovations, and that the present mode of 
election has produced a thoroughly Republican Chamber, 
which, if it obeys any “occult influence” at all, obeys M. 
Cambetta’s. On the other hand, it is absurd to say that M. 
Gambetta, though he desires the change, is in any way depend- 
eut on it for the continuance of his power. That is based 
on the belief of France that he ought to govern, and not on 
any method of election. Nor is it possible to believe that he 
wizo has ruled without the aid of Government this Chamber, 
so fuil of groups and individualities, will be unable to rule 
another, in the election of which he will have a leading in- 
uence, in which a large majority may be sent up with the 
mandate to follow M. Gambetta, and over which he will 
»xoreise the authority always belonging in France to the dis- 
penser of patronage. We do not, in short, believe that victory 
is essential, either to the President of the Republic or the 
lvesident of the Chamber. 


« 


The personal question is, we contend, exaggerated, and on 
the merits of the dispute the arguments incline slightly 
against Serutin de Liste. That election by Departments 
enables the country to mark out the man it desires to see at 
its head in a very emphatic way, is of course self-evident. 
M. Gambetta might, under that system, be elected by every 
Department or by a majority of Departments, and that would 
amount very nearly to a plébiscite in his favour. But 
then is election by plébiscite equal, from the Liberal point 
of view, to election by Parliament ? If the electors 
strongly desire that M. Gambetta should be Premier, or 
even President, they can make that wish known to the Deputies 
duriag the elections with unmistakable clearness, without 
altering the present method of election. We all knew that 
the majority in this. country intended Mr. Gladstone to rule, 
though he was only elected to two seats, and a majority in 
Veance can make itself at least as audible as one in England. 
We prefer, for ourselves, Parliamentary election to plébiscitary 
election to the Presidency, but even supposing France to be of a 
different opinion, of all systems one which is nominally Par- 
liamentary, but really plébiscitary, must be the most dangerous, 
The people under that contrivance may be asked for a plébis- 
cite without being aware of the tremendous responsibility of 
their vote; while a candidate may be elected by mass vote, 
yet fail to obtain the irresistible popular strength which 
a plcbiscite confers. If France would rather elect her 
President directly, let the electors order the Constitution to 
be amended in that sense. They cannot be resisted by the 


remain in the face of the national will, legit; 
through an address or other vote of the tro Oh ered 
see no sufficient reason for the change in this cmapeall We 
in the other and more plausible one, that a eeaalia’ ri Nor 
by list will be more ‘ homogeneous” than one elected h — 
seat elections. That is quite true, as it is true that the og 
ing Chamber is far too full of groups, able to worry, b rp 
able to resist the Ministry; but the Chamber may be 1 . 
too homogeneous by half, so homogeneous that it = 
to be representative. We have great belief in Mr Gla 
stone, and Lord MHartington, and Mr. Adam but . 
should be very sorry to see a House of Commons fled 
solely from a list which they had drawn up, and that would 
be the consequence of serutin de liste in France, A fe 
Departments might be wholly Bonapartist; but in ‘he 
majority, nobody would be returned whom M, Gambetta 
and his friends were determined to exclude. Possessing the 
confidence of the majority, their veto would be fatal to an 
name on the Departmental list of candidates. Even if we 
concede that M. Gambetta is always right, and that the a 
proaching crisis in Europe may demand a Dictator in Franee 
that is a most unsound and dangerous method of securing his 
ascendancy. He will not be always there to draw perfect lists 

: ; : ) 
and if he is to be Dictator, let the electors, consciously and 
knowingly, order their representatives to give him unswerving 
support. They will not be disobeyed, nothing being mor 
clear in the France of to-day than that Deputies are quite 
sufliciently afraid of the constituencies. Look at the volte 
face about Greece. If the Chamber is useful at all—and if it 
is not, why do Liberals prefer Republics,—it is useful because 
it is filled with representatives of the people, as various as 
the people is, and not because it is filled with nominees of 
M. Gambetta, or of any group of which he is the centre and 
chief. If France chooses that he should rule, let him rule— 
we can name no more competent ruler for a crisis; but let 
him rule either through the direct vote of the electors, 
consciously voting him to power, as in America, or 
through the daily support or acquiescence of the re 
presentatives of the people, which is the English, and, in 
Liberal judgment, far preferable way. He can be made Pre- 
mier, or President either, without recommencing the system of 
recommended candidates which, if the leader of the Republi- 
cans were also Premier or President, would be liable to fright- 
ful abuse. 

That there are other and grave arguments for election by 
Departments we willingly admit. That system crushes the 
local magnates, and local magnates are very seldom able 
politicians, It puts down bribery finally, and makes short 
work of any intimidation or pressure not exercised from the 
centre. The men who make up the lists can put in valuable 
but little known names and can carry them, and that may 
very often be a gain. But then we are by no means certain 
that the extinction of “localism” will not mean the 
diminution of local interest in polities, the exclusion of 
men who feel local prepossessions, and the extrusion of a 
class which helps to solidify and steady the temper of the 
Chamber. It is not so certain that it will be good for France 
to have a Chamber full of bright young politicians, all devoted 
to M. Gambetta, all with dreams in their heads, and all far 
ahead of the electors in their views both of the possible and 
the expedient. It is very dangerous for politicians to act as 
it were ‘nvacuo. Their strength, in the absence of a resisting 
medium, over-leaps itself. The tendency in France even now 
is for popular representatives, who are usually professionals or 
ultra-Liberal bourgeois, to go faster than the electors desire, 
and so risk a reaction which, under the system of election 
by list, might go for a moment very far, every irritated 
Department sending up a string of “ moderate” men, There 
have been too many oscillations of that kind in France already, 
and the exclusion of the local notabilities may seriously in- 
crease them. The American system of confining electors to 
candidates who inhabit the electoral district is localism pushed 
to absurdity, and is ruinous to the chances of distinguished 
men, but Scrutin de Liste errs as much upon the other side. 
A man may be the benefactor and political guide and, in all 
ways, natural Deputy of his neighbourhood, and yet never see 
his name in a list, because other men are better known to the 
whole Department, or to the wire-pullers and party leaders m 
Paris. There would be risk not only of extinguishing 
an incentive to good local work, but of turning such 
workers into men anxious first of all for the notoriety 
which weuld put them on alist. We give M. Gambetta every 





Senate if they are fairly unanimous, nor is M. Grévy the man to 4 
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credit for knowing France, and honestly wishing well to the 
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. annot but think that he desires this change 
Republic, Os te avoid trouble for himself, as to improve 
a ede of popular election. He will rule in any case 
the * desires to rule, and we see little gained and much 
when this scheme for making his rule an easy one. Let 
ek have the duty of convincing the Chamber or the 
a “Nobody does it more completely, or has less 
pao k that his path should be smoothed by allowing 


as . 
him ow the representatives of the people. 





WHY WHIGS DO NOT TURN TORIES. 


N the Nineteenth Century for this month, Mr. Kebbel, one 
if of the most experienced and able of Conservative 
‘ournalists, writes an article which is intended to prove that 
the more Conservative of the Liberals and the Conservatives 
ought to unite to form a party in favour of Constitutional 
reform, but opposed to the policy of equality, and to leave 
the Radicals to develope the policy of equality for themselves. 
The same idea, indeed, underlies Mr. Kebbel’s article which 
also underlies the “ Familiar Colloquy on Radicalism,” which 
Mr. Mallock has written for the same number of the same 
review, only that Mr. Mallock has attributed “envy” to the 
Radicals as their ruling passion, while Mr. Kebbel, with his 
larger knowledge of politics, has wisely refrained from attri- 
buting to them a motive so little current amongst them. 
Thisis Mr. Kebbel’s definition of the difference between Con- 
stitutional Liberals who are not Radicals, and the Radicals : 
—* If, under all the various names and shades which greet us on 
the surface, English political thought is still capable of being 
divided into two essentially distinct schools, it ought not to 
be impossible, it ought even to be easy, to reconstruct two 
parties in Parliament which should represent them with sufli- 
cient accuracy. We must not enter at any length in this 
article into an inquiry which could only be adequately pur- 
sued in a separate essay, but we believe it might be shown 
that between the two theories of society represented respec- 
tively by the principle of equality and the principle 
of subordination, there is really no middle term. Those 
who look forward to the realisation of the first of these 
ideals, though they may differ widely among them- 
selves in enthusiasm, in intensity of conviction, and in 
eagerness for immediate action, all belong to one party, and 
ought to be able to act together in Parliament without any 
sacrifice of principle. All such, on the other hand, as believe 
' that equality was not made for man, and that he is the hap- 
piest and noblest when he has something to look up to and 
to reverence, also belong to one party, and should be able to 
act together as a Parliamentary connection without any but 
superficial differences. Legislation and progress are as neces- 
sary for the one as the other. But the Conservative will re- 
form our institutions with the view of retaining their original 
intention, and the Radical with the view of discarding it.” 
Now, to this we reply that, so far as we know, there is no 
school of English Radicalism, either in Parliament or in the 
constituencies, founded on what Mr. Kebbel calls ‘the prin- 
ciple of equality,” and no school at all among Liberals of any 
shade founded on what he calls “the principle of subordina- 
tion.” There are, of course, many Radicals who are more or 
less of Republicans in abstract theory, though quite content 
to live, and desirous to live, so long as they can, under 
such a monarchy as the English. And there are, of course, 
many Liberals who are not at all Republican in theory, 
and who hold that the English aristocracy is both a 
Political and a social blessing to England, and should be 
sustained in its political and social privileges, so long as 
those political and social privileges continue to have a certain 
attraction for the people at large, and are not allowed to inter- 
fere with the amelioration of the general condition of the 
people, But these two schools of thought, instead of being, 
as Mr. Kebbel seems to think, in direct and extreme anta- 
fonism on questions of vital principle, are, we main- 
tain, in general and very cordial agreement on what ought 
Practically to be done. On the one hand, those whom 
we may call Republicans in the abstract, see that the 
English people at present attach great importance to the 

one, regard it as a centre of stability, and do, to a very 
great extent, by so regarding it, even make it a centre of 
Political stability, and are interested, amused, and excited by 
sage of the nobles, towards whose superior fortune 
a power they seldom feel either envy or grudge. While this 
%,and while the nobles are constantly recruited, as they 
now are, from the most successful and adventurous of the 





middle-class, no English Radical wishes to lower the prestige 
of the Crown or the popularity of the Peers. The average 
Radical regards these elements in the Constitution as pro- 
bably temporary, but still does not regard them as injurious, 
or dangerous, or objectionable, so long as they do not interfere 
with the steady progress of measures which he believes to be 
beneficial to the people. The English Radical never makes the 
attempt to promote social equality by direct political efforts. He 
is well aware that political legislation cannot, at best, do much 
in this direction, and may do infinite mischief,—that so far as 
social equality is concerned, the change of feeling which measures 
men by their intrinsic character, whether inherited or acquired, 
and not by any accident of external position, must come 
gradually, must come through general moral and intellectual 
culture, and is not to be greatly hastened or greatly retarded 
by political action of any sort or kind, All the English 
Radical insists on is this,—that when a measure tends clearly 
in his belief to the good of the people at large, and is resisted 
because it is likely to diminish the importance attaching to 
titles or external position, that consideration shall not 
weigh with any representative of his, against the welfare 
of the people. All he insists on is this,—that it is not 
so important a part of the welfare of the people, to keep 
up an artificial aristocracy of rank and political privilege, 
that any great measure, otherwise tending to increase the 
knowledge of the ignorant, or to diminish the poverty of the 
poor, shall be rejected or delayed only because it militates 
against what Mr. Kebbel calls “ the principle of subordination.” 
Now, we venture to suggest that the reason why Mr. Kebbel’s 
imaginary coalition between Whigs and Tories is not possible, 
is simply this,—that even the Whig nobles, though they may 
differ from the Radicals in the degree of importance they 
attach to the pleasure and profit derived by the masses from the 
existence of an aristocracy, do substantially agree with them 
at bottom that this is not a consideration which can ever 
be easily or reasonably advanced against a measure once proved 
to be for the advantage of the people at large. Test the 
matter, for instance, by the Land-laws. Why do not the 
Whigs join the Tories in contending for entail, primogeni- 
ture, and all the rest of the artificial system built up for the 
protection of great houses and estates in England? Why, simply 
because they do not think it right. They see that this arti- 
ficial system is at the present moment a great burden upon 
agriculture, and a great impediment in the way of the 
growth of that democratic Conservatism which the pos- 
session of land, even by peasants, always seems to pro- 
mote. The conscquence is that they will not defend 
a system which, if it promotes the greatness of their 
own order as an order, as it probably does, yet promotes 
it at the cost of the nation. They would rather see 
their order lose some of its cohesion and power, than see the 
great class of agriculturists depressed, and the growth of a 
peasant type of political Conservatism hindered. In other 
words, the Whigs agree at heart more with the Radicals than 
they do with the Conservatives, and that is the simple reason 
why they can act better with the Radicals than they can 
with the Conservatives, so long as the Radicals are not 
theoretic Radicals of the Continental type, and the Conserva- 
tives are aristocratic Conservatives of the Continental type. 
The Whigs may be, and often are, reluctant in the first in- 
stance to advocate measures,—like the Irish land reforms, 
for instance,—which seem likely to injure the prospects of their 
order, and as to the popular benefits of which they are doubt- 
ful. But prove to their satisfaction the popular benefits, and 
they decline to insist on the greater importance of their own 
order, while Conservatives do not decline. The latter think 
“ the principle of subordination’ so much more important for 
the people than any other popular benefit, that they ignore the 
possibility of a popular benefit which really diminishes the 
privileges and lowers the position of the landed aristocracy. 
There is another consideration which Mr. Kebbel seems to 
ignore, when ke so calmly proposes that the Liberals and Conser- 
vatives in Parliament should coalesce into one party,—we mean 
their constituents. Even if those nominal Liberals who are in 
favour of what Mr. Kebbel calls “the principle of subordina- 
tion ” wished for such a coalition, what would their constituents 
say to it? Did their constituents send them to Parlia- 
ment to support “the principle of subordination,” or to 
support measures tending to the amelioration of the lot of the 
people? If they set up Mr. Kebbel’s idol as their political god, 
will their supporters in the constituencies sustain or desert 
them? If the former, Mr. Kebbel may be right, but will he 
really venture to maintain that it would be so? If the latter, 
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we may add this as another reason why Whigs do not turn 
Tories,—that if they did, they would become very unim- 
portant Tories, instead of being important Whigs. And that, we 
suspect, has a good deal to do with the matter, though it is 
not the real or fair answer for the greater number of the Whigs, 
—not the answer at all for men like Lord Hartington, though 
it may, perhaps, be the answer for men like Sir William 
Harcourt. 





CLERGYMEN IN PARLIAMENT. 


TYNUE Bill brought in by Sir Gabriel Goldney and Mr. 

Thorold Rogers to repeal the Act which, under the 
engaging plea of removing doubts respecting the eligibility of 
persons in Holy Orders to sit in the House of Commons, for- 
bade them to do so for the future, has not much chance of 
getting debated this Session. But the subject, though not 
urgent, is still important, and it becomes those who sympathise 
with the object which the authors of the Bill have in view 
not to let it be postponed sine die, without repeating the 
reasons which make the proposed change desirable. 

The main argument in favour of the Bill is the folly of 
keeping any class of persons out of the House of Commons, 
unless something is plainly to be gained by so doing. The 
object for which the House of Commons exists is to represent 
the Electors, and any rule which prevents the Electors from 
being perfectly represented is to that extent a bad rule. 
There may be reasons on the other side which outweigh the 
prima facie argument against exclusion, but until they are 
brought forward, the force of the primd fucie argument is un- 
impeachable. If the Clerical Disabilities Act were repealed, 
a clergyman could not sit in Parliament without first finding 
a constituency to return him, and he would not find a con- 
stituency to return him, if he were not the candidate whom 
the particular electors which compose that constituency think 
best qualified to express their views and wishes. So long as 
the Act is not repealed, they are driven to return the candidate 
who holds the second place in their preferences, and to that 
extent they are not as perfectly represented as they might be. 
The House of Commons and the country are as much or more 
injured by the arbitrary exclusion of a particular class of 
candidates as the constituency. The more complete the sym- 
pathy is between electors and Member, the more sensitive the 
House of Commons becomes, and the better qualified to fulfil 
its function in the State. The Meteorological Board might as 
well exclude a particular station from the field of their obser- 
vation, as the State refuse to allow a particular class of persons 
to be returned to Parliament. The first use of the House of 
Commons is to be an index to what is passing in the con- 
stituencies, and any restrictions imposed upon the choice of 
the Electors is so much deducted from the value of the index. 

To this it may be said, by way of reply, that in the case of 
the Clergy, there is the great counterbalancing consideration 
that if they are to spend their time in the House of Commons, 
they cannot do their proper work properly. This objection breaks 
down upon two material points. In the first place, it states a 
hypothesis as universally true which is not universally true. 
There is a considerable per-centage of clergymen who have no 
regular clerical work, or only enough to occupy a part of their 
time. The retired parson, and the parson who has a canonry 
which only binds him to residence for three months out of the 
twelve, are neither of them unknown animals. As regards the 
London Clergy, they might sit in the House of Commons 
just as well as the London Bar. Indeed, the life of the 
majority of clergymen is less harassing and exhausting 
than that of a barrister in full practice, and there is conse- 
quently no reason why the one, if he were in Parliament, 
should neglect his parishioners any more than the other 
neglects his clients. In the second place, if the law is to inter- 
fere to keep a clergyman to his work, why should it not do the 
same service to every other class of Members? A country 
squire may be led to neglect his estate by having to spend six 
months of the year in London, but no one has ever proposed 
to disqualify country squires for sitting in the House of Com- 
mons. Yet his tenantry and his labourers are really more help- 
less by a great deal than a clergyman’s parishioners, inasmuch 
as the latter have at least a Bishop to appeal to, while the 
tenantry or labourers have no one. Nor would the ordinary 

“parson of a parish be likely to be elected, for the simple reason 
that he might fail to get a licence of non-residence, and so 
would, in many cases, be forced to decline the honour. Any- 


how, the House of Commons is not the keeper of the clergy, 
tty more than of the landlords or the tenant-farmers. If they 
can find constituencies to return them and Bishops to make 


their double work easy to them, th » is 20 nal 
ment to interfere. : i 

So far, we have only considered the i . 
might be directly ee ar by preening a % 
another constituency which would be indirectly re then 
by them, and might be largely the gainers thereby P Th 
a great deal of this indirect representation in ihe ta “ 
Commons. Railway Companies, for example, do nol a . 
Members in that character, but every director is in s0 . 

a representative of the Railway interest. Just so thi ri 
Clergy, as such, would not return Members, every cen > 
would be in some sort the representative of the Clerical in 4 
It would be a decided advantage to the public that m 
Clergy should be thus represented in the House of Com » 
Parliament is forced from time to time to legislate on Fe 
siastical matters, and it sometimes gets into difficulties fp : 
not knowing what the clerical view of ecclesiastical wade 
is. There can be little question that it under-estimated th 
dislike the Clergy would feel towards the Public Worship 
Regulation Act, and the discredit into which the law has hee 
brought by the working of that Act is largely the result of this 
miscalculation. It is impossible, of course, to say with ra 
certainty that if the Clergy had been allowed to sit inthe 

House of Commons, this result would have been prevented 

There might have been no clergymen in the House at the 

time, or those who were in it might not have expressed 
the minds of their brethren on this particular question. But 
had the Clerical Disabilities Act been repealed, there 
would have been at least an additional chance of Pap. 
liament’s becoming aware of what it was proposing ty 
do, and thinking twice before doing it. It is sometime 
alleged that the Bishops represent the Clergy. Whether 
this was true in the pre-Tractarian days we cannot say, but 
certainly it has never been true since. There is a degree of 
antagonism now between the Bishops and the Clergy which 
quite unfits the one for representing the other. The Clergy 
seldom feel that the Bishops either understand them or 
sympathise with them, and a representative who neither 
understands nor sympathises with his constituents is their 
representative only in name. In this case, indeed, he is not 
even that, for as the Clergy have no voice in electing the 
Bishops, what the latter express in their places in Parliament 
is not the opinions which the Clergy really entertain, but the 
opinions which the Prime Minister who appoints the Bishops 
would like the Clergy to entertain. 

There is one more reason in favour of allowing the Clergy 
to sit in Parliament, and that is that their presence would be 
a benefit to themselves and a benefit to the House of Com- 
mons. The Clerical Members would come in contact with the 
actual world of affairs, and they would see how different it is 
from that world as it is imagined to be in country parsonages, 
It is to the circumstances of their having seats in the Houseof 
Lords, perhaps, that the Bishops owe the superior good-sense 
which, in comparison with the Clergy, they occasionally dis- 
play, and in this respect the House of Commons would afford 
much better training than the House of Lords. On the other 
hand, the House of Commons would from time to time have 
the benefit of a valuable addition to its speaking powers. The 
Upper House is distinctly the richer as regards the eloquence 
of its debates by the presence of the Bishop of Peterborough, 
and there is no reason why Dr. Liddon should not win as great 
an oratorical triumph at St. Stephen’s as he has already won 
at St. Paul’s, 


THE VOTE FOR THE AFGHAN WAR. 

T is a little unfortunate that Mr. Gladstone, in proposing 

the Vote for the Afghan War, felt it expedient to be 80 
extremely conciliatory, for his suppression of all reference to 
the causes of the war made the true reasons for the Votes 
little obscure. The Tory argument that India should pay for 
herself is sound, for if she does not, England will not long 
bear so costly and troublesome a burden; and the assertion 
that the “people of India” disapproved, or were not con- 
cerned in the war, is beside the true issue. They do not 
approve any of our expenditure, more especially the fifteen 
millions a year which we expend out of their taxes on the 
Army maintained to keep them down. The theory of our 
Government in India is not that natives approve it— 
though that is true of Bengal Proper—but that the 
people of Great Britain, being wiser and more civili 
than the people of India, and able to maintain order, gover 
them for the present in their own interest and that of the 








world at large from above. Britain judges for herself as to 
what is advisable for India, subject to her responsibility to the 
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aaa to her own conscience, and to God. If the 
eve ad been for the advantage of the people of 
Afg gt her grave and conscientious judgment—as, for 
India, \e the Mahratta War or the Sikh War was—she 
one have had a right to undertake it, if every Indian 
Ne disapproved, as every Indian at the time disapproved 
the abolition of Suttee. It is because this Afghan 
War, in the conscientious judgment of Englishmen, was 
not ‘waged for the advantage of India, but to give the 
Tory Government a cheap reputation for energy, and to 
make the political fortune of Lord Lytton, that it becomes an 
English duty to assume the burden of i its cost. It was nota 
war for India, but a war, at best, to raise the prestige of Great 
Britain, or, at worst, @ war dictated by ambition, party feel- 
ing, and desire for “ glory.” Englishmen, who allowed the 
on ought, therefore, to pay for it; and if they did, their strict 
daty would be to pay the whole £13,000,000 which, apart from 
certain railways, useful for future military defence, and, there- 
fore, justly chargeable to India, it has cost. That, however, 
is a counsel of perfection; a vote for the whole would 
have been rejected, and we are quite willing to believe that 
Mr. Gladstone has granted as much as public feeling would 
support, without a sort of spite against India, which it is 
inexpedient to raise. 

As to the method of the grant, we are heartily with the 
Government. Nobody would have remembered five millions 
added to the Consol Debt. It is far better that the people 
should feel year by year in every Budget that £800,000 a year, 
double the whole cost of the Throne, is being spent because 
a reckless Government plunged into an unjust and useless war, 
for which they intended to make powerless subjects at a dis- 
tance pay the bill. The natural check upon such wars, their 
cost, will thus be felt, and felt long enough to make two Par- 
liaments at least pause before they again sanction such 
« glorious ” iniquities. That pause is all we want. We have 
not the slightest sympathy with those who say that India 
should not fight, if necessary, or should not pay for her own 
fighting, or should not leave it to her rulers to decide what 
fighting is or is not needful. What we contend is that the 
fighting should be needful in the judgment of grave states- 
men, and that it should be sanctioned from conscientious 
motives, not ambition; and that this Afghan war was fought 
in direct denial or neglect of those two conditions. All sound 
opinion was against it, and it was a hopelessly unjust war. 
Whether the special disposal of the money intended is the 
best, we do not know, for we do not precisely understand 
Lord Hartington’s statement. If he is only going to pay off 
Debt with it, the relief will be nearly inappreciable to Indians. 
If he is going to take off taxes, as another report says, the 
relief may be much greater, for every tax taken off sets popu- 
lar energies free. But if, as is possible, he intends to use the 
money to assist in a permanent scheme for lessening the Debt, 
either through Terminable Annuities or the sale of Life An- 
nuities on tempting terms, he will commence a work of which 
the benefits will long outlast himself. There is no single point 
in Indian finance so black as the slow, inevitable, tidal rise of 
the total Debt. 





CARLYLE AS A PAINTER. 

* geome will live in literature as a painter, rather than 

asa thinker. Of all our literary artists, he is the greatest 
of the school,—of Rembrandt we were going to write,—but 
Rembrandt is too sharp and narrow in his contrasts of light 
and shade, to suggest the literary effects in which Carlyle most 
delights. It is not light and shadow merely, but chaos and 
order, that he loves to paint; nor even chaos and order only, 
but all the great paradoxes of human nature, fiery passions 
struggling with stiff conventions, panic with purpose, vague, 
smouldering discontent, with shrill, confident, punctual pre- 
csianism. Nay, he loves all sorts of vague cumulative effects,— 
will crowd on his canvas the stupidities and frenzies of the multi- 
tude, the thin rhetorical melodrama of the self-conscious orator, 
and the grim democratic audacity of the born leader. But the 
contrasts he most loves are the contrasts between passion 
and purpose—on the one hand, the seething, fermenting 
yeast of achaotic mass of human fears and hopes; on the other, 
the deliberate purpose, good or bad, of a potent mind, able 
to impress upon this chaos its own drift. This is what made 
the “French Revolution ” Carlyle’s masterpiece. The subject 
exactly suited him. He had there an almost indefinite 
Scope for the painting of all sorts of human force and 


f 


eebleness, in every stage of gathering and declining power. 





Aud he made of it such a series of dissolving views of vivid 
scenes as no man ever before painted in this world, and perhaps 
no man will ever paint again. Take, for instance, the terse 
sketch of Louis XV.’s death-bed, at the very opening of this 
great story :—‘‘There are nods and sagacious glances; go- 
betweens, silk dowagers mysteriously gliding, with smiles for 
this constellation, sighs for that; there is tremor of hope or 
desperation in several hearts. There is the pale, grinning 
Shadow of Death, ceremoniously ushered along by another 
grinning Shadow of Etiquette; at intervals, the growl of 
Chapel-organs, like prayer by machinery; proclaiming, as 
in a kind of horrid, diabolic horse-laughter, Vanity of 
Vanities, All is Vanity.” “ Yes, poor Louis, Death has found 
thee. No palace walls or life-guards, gorgeous tapestries or 
gilt buckram of stiffest ceremonial, could keep him out; but he is 
here, here at thy very life-breath, and will extinguish it. Thou, 
whose whole existence hitherto was a chimera and scenic show, 
at length becomest a reality; sumptuous Versailles bursts asun- 
der like a Dream, into void immensity ; Time is done, and all the 
scaffolding of Time falls crushed with hideous clangour round 
thy soul; the pale kingdoms yawn open; there must thou 
enter, naked, all unking’d, and await what is appointed 
thee.” That is the opening of the great drama, and pre- 
figures, with the power of a great dramatist’s prelude, the 
story that is coming. But as that story gathers meaning and 
force, Carlyle’s power of painting grows. Open the book almost 
at random, and you see him painting the results of the great 
collapse,—the gradual break-up of all those simulated beliefs 
which, even when true, are more destructive to those who simu- 
late them than unbeliefs themselves, because they end in 
more violent reaction:—‘‘ Looking into this National Hall 
and its scenes, behold Bishop Torné, a Constitutional prelate, 
not of severe morals, demanding that ‘religious costumes 
and such caricatures’ be abolished. Bishop Torné warms, 
catches fire, finishes by untying, and indignantly flinging 
on the table, as if for gage or bet, his own pontifical cross. 
Which cross, at any rate, is instantly covered by the cross of 
Te-Deum Fauchet, then by other crosses and insignia, till all 
are stripped; this clerical senator clutching off his skull-cap, 
that other his frill-collar,—lest Fanaticism return on us. Quick 
is the movement here! And then so confused, unsubstantial, you 
might call it almost spectral, pallid, dim, inane, like the Kingdom 
of Dis. Unruly Linguet, shrunk to a kind of spectre for us, 
pleads here some cause that he has; amid rumour and inter- 
ruption which excel human patience ; he ‘tears his papers’ and 
withdraws, the irascible, adust little man. Nay, honourable 
members will tear their papers, being effervescent ; Merlin of 
Thionville tears his papers, crying, ‘So the people cannot be 
saved by you!’’? What a powerful picture is this of the 
deliquescence not only of beliefs, but even of the patience 
which rests on beliefs, patience which is rendered possible 
only by belief alike in God and in man! And so the 
story goes on to tell of Paris patrolled in the Terror, 
like “a naphtha-lighted city of the dead, with here and 
there a flight of perturbed ghosts,” of Robespierre, “with 
eyes red-spotted, fruit of extreme bile,” as perchance walking 
“like a sea-green ghost through the blooming July,” and pro- 
claiming to his “ Jacobin House of Lords ” “his woes, his un- 
common virtues, his incorruptibilities,” and his readiness to die 
at a moment’s warning; whereupon the painter David cries, 
“ Robespierre, I will drink the hemlock with thee,”—“‘a thing not 
esseutial to do,” remarks Carlyle, “ but which in the fire of the 
moment can be said ;”” and then of the last moment, when Robe- 
spierre appeals to the “ President of Assassins” in vain, when 
“his frothing lips are grown ‘ blue,’ his tonguedry, cleaving to the 
roof of his mouth,” and the mutineers cry, “‘ The blood of Danton 
chokes him.” Such a series of pictures of national fermenta- 
tion, national anarchy, national blood-thirst, with here and there 
the temporary rise and setting of some stronger controlling 
mind, as Carlyle has crowded into these three small volumes, 
could not be found in all the remainder of our national 
literature. 

Nor is the secret of the spell hard to find. No 
one knows as Carlyle does how to contrast the uncertain, 
and at most only guessable, store of forces at work in 
human nature, with the certain and historical result, so as to 
fill up the interstices of our knowledge with a clear indication 
of our vast ignorance. Observe how powerfully Carlyle always 
puts in the element of hesitation and vacillation which marks 
the growth of every popular movement :—“ Reader, fancy not 
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in thy languid way,” he says, “that insurrection is easy. In- 
surrection is difficult; each individual uncertain even of his 
next neighbour; totally uncertain of his distant neighbours, 
what strength is with him, what strength is against him; cer- 
tain only that in case of failure his individual portion is the 
gallows. Eight hundred thousand heads, and in each of them 
a separate estimate of these uncertainties, a separate theorem 
of action conformable to that; out of so many uncertainties 
does the certainty and inevitable net result never to be 
abolished, go on at all moments, bodying itself forth, leading 
thee also towards civic crowns, or an ignominious noose. Could 
the reader take an Asmodeus’ flight, and waving open all 
roofs and privacies, look down from the tower of Ndtre Dame, 
what a Paris were it! Of treble-voice whimperings or 
vehemence, of bass-voice growlings, dubitations; Courage 
screwing itself to desperate defiance; Cowardice trembling 
silent within barred doors; and all round Dulness calmly snor- 
ing; for much Dulness, flung on its mattresses, always sleeps ; 
Oh, between the clangour of these high-storming tocsins and 
that snore of Dulness, what a gamut, of trepidation, excitation, 
desperation ; and above it mere Doubt, Danger, Atropos, and 
Nox.” That passage tells at once Carlyle’s great strength as a 
painter of social emotion. He always indicates how much of the 
field is unseen; and by taking care to make us aware how much 
we cannot in any way fill in, as well as how much we can, he 
enormously heightens the truthfulness and vividness of the effect. 
The whole of his “ Clothes Philosophy,’’—of “ Sartor Resartus,” 
—is a variation on this theme, of the enormous effect produced by 
our voluntary disguises, our voluntary ignorance, on the imagina- 
tion and practical actions of men:—‘ When I read,” he says, 
* of pompous ceremonials, Frankfort coronations, royal drawing- 
rooms, levées, couchées, and how the ushers and macers and 
poursuivants are allin waiting ..... . onasudden,as by some 
enchanter’s wand, the clothes fly off the whole dramatic corps, 
and dukes, grandees, bishops, generals, Anointed presence itself, 
every mother’s son of them, stand shuddering there, not a shirt 
on them, and I know not whether to laugh or weep.” There is 
not one great picture in Carlyle where you cannot trace the influ- 
ence of this idea that men’s imaginations are as much and as 
practically influenced by the deficiencies of those imaginations, 
as by the positive force they exert when moving in the 
narrow grooves in which imagination tells most powerfully ; 
that their inability to strip off the various husks and veils 
with which men signalise and indefinitely magnify the differ- 
ences which they discover between man and man, like all 
their other uncertainties and ignorances, is one of the great 
factors in human action, tending sometimes to multiply 
indefinitely the effect of any skilful initiative, and sometimes 
to deaden or paralyse the force of even a very sagacious initiative 
which does not happen to have taken enough account of the un- 
fathomable inertia and indolences of the race. Most painters 
of men forget the curious influence of the dark rays of the spec- 
trum on life. Carlyle never does. Half the effect of his most 
glowing pictures is due to the influence he allows for half-known 
or latent causes, of the existence of which we are all aware, 
but which, simply because they are half-known or latent, 
are so seldom taken into account by graphic writers. 
Carlyle knew better. He knew that in the picturing of human 
things, graphic power is gained, not lost, by suggesting how 
much is dark, how much is vague, how much is known only in 
general outline or in net result, how confused are the elements 
out of which such lurid effects proceed,—how far above our 





measuring is the cloud from which the lightning flashes,—how 
unfathomable is the sea which bounds our active life. It is the 


touch of mystery in life of which this great painter makes the 
most effective use; and by mystery, we mean not only the in- 
finite power behind life, but also the inscrutable elements within 
it,—the inscrutable apathies, no less than the inscrutable 
passions of our race; the inscrutable obstinacies, no less than 
the inscrutable pliancies of the people; the inscrutable long- 
suffering, no less than the inscrutably sudden impatience of 
blind guides. Carlyle’s effects are all vivid, but none of his 
effects are presented more effectively than his cold, grey, form- 
less mists behind his rising or setting sun. 





PRECAUTIONS AGAINST ASSASSINATION. 
NHE Emperor of Germany, though not what is called an 
intellectual man, is a man of vast experience, and a cer- 
tain clearness of insight into the reality of things ; and the first 





remark attributed to him, after hearing the news of h 
assassination, is certainly a wise one,—* You gee h 
less we,are !’”” Nothing comes out more clearly in the sto 
Alexander’s death than the utter valuelessness, undesaie 
conditions, of all the precautions hitherto considered gy = 
to protect a Sovercign’s life. The efforts made to kee Aley 
ander II. in safety were of the most scientific kind, Hiey d 
after the attempt to blow it up, became a fortress, hae 
ments were guarded by Circassians and Cossacks, whole 
ready to give their lives for his, and who did their he 
thoroughly well. All kinds of stories of treason have been . 
culated, but the assassin has always been found to tes 
stranger. Access to him by any stranger was rendered a. 
tically impossible. His cook was supervised by two dae 
in every culinary operation. The dishes he selected Were 
carefully tasted by men whose fidelity was above Suspicion 
His wine was poured out from bottles brought into the 10m 
with the capsules still unbroken, and uncorked in his presence, 
He gave up tobacco, lest his cigars should be poisoned, Wher 
he walked in his gardens, strangers were excluded ag Tigidly ag 
from the gardens of an Eastern seraglio. When he drove 
abroad, it was in a carriage lined with iron, surrounded 
picked cavalry, driven at a most rapid pace, and followed bya 
specially picked cohort of police, with the chief detective af 
their head. These precautions were never relaxed, the Emperor 
and one or two others being aware that the lull in Nihilis 
activity was quite unreal, and that he was watched ag steadily 
as ever. It would have been impossible for the boldest 
assassin to reach the Emperor with a dagger, and very nearly 
impossible to hit him with a rifle-ball; or, at least, 9 
difficult, that the assassin would have had to be a marksman= 
an immense addition to the difficulty of finding the right man, 
It would be hard, in fact, to imagine a precaution which had 
not been taken; yet two men—both, it is believed, almost boys, 
and one certainly a University student—baffled them all, and 
slew the Emperor while surrounded by Guards, police, and 
followers. ‘They blew up his carriage, and as he still survived, 
seized that moment, which he doubtless thought one of com 
plete security, to fling a bomb between his legs, and blow him 
to pieces. 


is nephew’, 
Ow def; 


There is, so far as we can see, no possible method of prevent. 
ing a repetition of such a crime, short of locking up the 
Sovereign in a well-guarded prison. The bowling has per 
maneutly beaten the batting. Modern science has applied itself 
to the work of destruction, and there is no longer any possibility 
of protecting a life for which a resolute enemy is willing to 
give his own. The use of the knife can be prevented, 
for it presupposes contact; and what with guards, rapid 
driving; and incessant watchfulness, contact between a Sove 
reign and an enemy can be rendered nearly, if not quite, im- 
possible. The Sovereign can be armed, too, and can make as 
good a fight for his life against the dagger as any other 
soldier. Even the use of the rifle can be prevented, partly 
by armour, partly by mailed carriages, and partly by the 
constant interposition of attendants between the Sovereign 
and any point from which he could be threatened. It used to 
be said of Napoleon, as he drove up the Champs Elysées, that 
it was impossible to “ cover” him with a stick, and that was 
very nearly, though not literally true. No man along the line 
could have drawn a pistol without some Corsican seeing him. 
The movements of guards distract the marksman, who, though 
he does not care whether he kills the innocent or not, does 
exceedingly care not to miss his aim. But neither these pre 
cautions, nor any other, are of avail against one or two mel 
throwing in succession bombs powerful enough to blow up 
a carriage or shatter a crowd. There are always points 
at which a cavalcade really enters a pass, or approaches 
some foreseen angle, and assassins stationed at the side 
have only, as it were, to pitch a cricket-ball tolerably straight, 
to change the succession to a throne. If the murderer knows 
how to measure distance, the speed of the carriage is useless 
the iron plates give way, the guards are destroyed like him 
they guard, and the Sovereign is slain as he would be slain ifa 
shell reached him in the midst of armies. Of course, if by aay 
chance he leaves the carriage, the chances are increased by his 
immobility. The only conditions required are that the assassiis 
shall be careless of escape, that they shall have bombs, au 
that they shall just have nerve enough at the moment to 
pitch straight; and none of these conditions can be absolutely 




















prevented. True courage is hardly required, only a kind df 
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resignation, very common in some races, wang Mag ema 
Few of th> assassins of recent days have cared to 
= Hédel made no effort, nor did Solovieff, nor, till her 
we ittal Vera Sassulitsch, nor is there any method of shaking 
po ogee. They risk always one of the most horrible of fates, 
—lynching by an excited mob, which breaks their bones. Horri- 
He punishments, even if modern feeling would allow them, 
would not do it, for you could not go beyond breaking on the 
gheel, or burning alive, both of which have been tried, the one in 
France, the other in the Southern States of America, and both have 
failed. The modern fanatical assassin is always ready to commit 
suicide, and on a man raised or lowered to the suicide temper, 
threats of inflicting torture have no effect. He will only kill 
himself, and so baffle inquiry into his motives and resources. 
Nor is it possible to confine the use of explosives to known per- 
sons, Laws to that e‘fect only drive the criminals to learn 
chemistry for themselves,—that is, invest them with a new 
power of keeping their own secrets. Any student of chemistry 
can make gun-cotton or nitro-glycerine; and powder is an 
article which must be manufactured, and, if manufactured, 
can be stolen. Granted a few resolute conspirators, with one 
man of education among them, and some little command of 
money, and no conceivable laws, or rules of police, or detective 
arrangements, can prevent their making, and carrying, and 
throwing bombs, which are as dangerous to the victims as 
hostile batteries only fifty yards off. Science has armed the 
assassin; and Governments, with all their endless resources in 
men and material, are almost as powerless as if their opponents 
could wield the lightning or direct the course of earthquakes. 
There is one form of physical precaution, and but one, which 
might still be successful. We suppose a Sovereign might be 
made tolerably safe for a long term of years, if he would regard 
his palace as a castle, see no one whom he did not know, and 
submit to be defended by the devices of the Middle Ages,—moats, 
and bridges, and high walls. One does not exactly see what a 
Nihilist could do to the Governor, say, of Hurst Castle, while 
he remained within the walls, and while the soldiery and 
attendants did not approve the plots. He could not move 
heavy guns without observation, or elude the sentries, or drop 
dynamite from a balloon, and we doubt if poison is so formid- 
able a weapon as it appears to be. It was feared in the Winter 
Palace; but part, at least, of the plot against the Czar 
was to keep up perpetual terror. Poison would be sure to kill 
some taster or some guest, and not the Sovereign, even if it 
could be introduced into the food. The nobles and kings 
of Asia, who either are threatened in this way, or who 
think they are, take very simple precautions, and are 
very seldom carried off in that way, unless—a very rare occur- 
rence—their foes include the most trusted women of the house- 
hold. A King, living like a besieged Baron of the olden time, 
shut up in his castle, with guards in harness all round him, 
and a Taster as one of his principal officers, might, we suppose, 
keep on living for some years, and do most of his work, and 
even possibly be more respected by his subjects, on account of 
his inaccessibility and seclusion. Of the people of the British 
Empire who venerate Queen Victoria, not one in a thousand 
ever set eyes upon her person, or ever expects to see 
her face to face. President Lincoln had never been out 
of Washington when he was elected a second time; and 
Prince Bismarck governs, though he scarcely ever leaves 
his house, except to visit the Chambers. The secluded are not 
always the ignorant, and a King could give orders from his 
Cabinet if he were always there, as easily as at present, when he 
8 only there in order to transact business. The Pope for some 
years past has contrived to govern the Catholic world without 
ever quitting a very limited area in Rome, and a Pope who 
became a cripple is by no means an impossibility. Some of the 
work to be done, however, especially the social work, would 
be left undone; the army could never be inspected, and 
nothing would ever be seen by the Sovereign’s own 
eyes. He would become a sort of prisoner in the hands 
of his household, and would be liable, when great interests 
ni deeply stirred, to permanent deception, extending even to 
the seizure of his correspondence. It would be a miserable life, 
—the life of a prisoner, aggravated by the sense that the doors 
Were always open, and that in refusing to pass through them 
there was something alike of cowardice and of neglect of duty. 
Very few Sovereigns would endure precautions which, even in 
the extreme circumstances surrounding the Emperor of Russia, 
became so intolerable to him, that at last he ordered his officers 





to take any precautions they thought necessary, but to keep 
them carefully out of his sight and hearing. To bea King, and 
see and hear nothing of all which the humblest may see and 
hear, never to witness a theatrical performance or to walk 
in a wood, never to set foot in a street or go out fora 
brisk ride,—it is not a position which a man of ordinary 
nerve could induce himself to bear, and the effort to bear it 
would end some day in an abrupt abandonment of all precau- 
tions whatsoever. A man can die but once; and a King, 
threatened as the Emperor Alexander was, would probably be 
just as safe if he took no extraordinary precautions at all, as if 
he took all conceivable precautions, and so spurred his assassins 
to new and more elaborate methods of attack. A King whose 
death was desired, and who took no precautions, would gener- 
ally be fired at; and nothing fails so often as the pistol in an 
assassin’s hand. Quiet resignation, descending to fatalism or 
rising to perfect trust in Heaven, would seem, in our day, to be 
the only effective armour for Kings. And it is very difficult 
to be continuously either fatalistic or resigned, to be serenely 
brave all through a tedious ceremonial, at dinner, and when 
you have a twinging toothache. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Ss 
LORD LYTTON AND “IGNOTUS.” 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 

Sir,—In your last number, you were good enough to invite me 
to “do a public service, by explaining publicly whether or not ] 
had Lord Lytton’s Minute (of September 4th, 1878) in my 
mind,” when I asserted that certain allegations concerning 
Lord Lytton, made by an individual calling himself “ Ignotus,” 
were a “compact mass of falsehood ;” and, if so, how I recon- 
ciled the Minute in question with my language. Assuming that 
you are right in believing that I can perform a public service 
by answering your query, I hasten to do so. Not only was | 
acquainted with the document alluded to, but its contents are, 
in my opinion, conclusive proof of the falsity of those parts of 
“ Tgnotus’s ” statements which I have troubled myself to chal- 
lenge and deny. His allegations, so far as they relate to Lord 
Lytton’s intentions in 1878, will be found in a letter in the 
Daily News of February 22nd, and are as follows :— 

Ist. That Lord Lytton had evidence that Shere Ali was 
“ very anxious for an understanding with the Viceroy.” 

2nd. That, notwithstanding this evidence, Lord Lytton 
“ determined on a war with him.” 

3rd. That this war was undertaken with a view “of wiping 
Afghanistan out of the map.” 

Let us see if this Minute, so confidential in its character that 
I do not think it ought to have been published, confirms or dis- 
proves these allegations. If I describe at length its contents, 1] 
do so because I do not wish to quote any one single sentence 
in a sense inconsistent with the context. The first forty 
paragraphs describe the situation, past and present; 41, the 
problem to be solved, “ granted that Russia and England are 
steadily drawing nearer to one another in the East, and that 
there are certain points necessary to the safety of India which 
we must secure against absorption by Russia; how can these 
be secured with least danger, disturbance, responsibilities, and 
expense 2” 44 gives the alternative courses possible, states 
that of these courses a “direct understanding with Afghani- 
stan presents the greatest advantages.” 49 indicates Shere 
Ali as the person with whom negotiations ought to be made. 

50, 51, 52 show how this could be done in the shape of a terri- 
torial guarantee against annexation, while 55 runs thus :— 





“Tt is true that such territorial guarantee practically hastens 
contact between England and Russia, but brings it under condi- 
tions the most favourable to us...... 1t is true that such 
a guarantee exposes the guarantor to risk and demands which 
it is difficult fully to measure or foresee, and to guarantee 
a weak State against a near and overwhelmingly powerful 
neighbour, as we have done in the case of Belgium and of Asia 
Minor, is indeed to accept grave responsibilities. But the risks 
of the guarantee depend on the relative power of the guaranteeing 
State, and of that against which the guarantee is directed and when 
the guaranteeing State is relatively powerful, as we should be against 
Russia on the Oxus, the risks are comparatively slight, because the 
guarantee is not likely to be defied. Moreover, in the case of 
Afghanistan, it may well be questioned whether such a guarantee 
does increase our responsibilities.” 


Then follow minute instructions to the Envoy (Sir Neville 
Chamberlain), which are also embodied in a public despatch, 
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September 7th, 1878, the main poivt of which is a “ territorial 
guarantee against annexation,” upon certain conditions. 

Contingency of failure to secure friendly alliance with Ameer 
is contemplated in paragraphs 79 to 85, in which case certain 
steps are to be taken, of which Lord Lytton (in paragraph 82) 
“views an invasion of Afghanistan, like a war with Russia, as 
a@ measure which may become unavoidable, and must, therefore, 
be taken into consideration in our forecast, but which is only 
to be resorted to in case of absolute necessity, and when all 
others have failed.” 

The remainder of the Minute deals with Russia, and the course 
to be adopted should she venture on hostile action :—“I con- 
sider it above all things,’ writes Lord Lytton (paragraph 87), 
“desirable that we should not engage in an open invasion of 
Afghanistan, and thus give Russia the chance of appearing as 
her ally and guardian.” 

The concluding paragraph runs thus :—“ TI have necessarily 
looked a long way ahead, and speculated, perhaps rashly, on the 
future, for many contingencies not foreseen in this Minute 
may, and probably will, arise. But I conceive that such 
forecasts, however defective, have their use in guiding our 
general lines of policy. Above all, I have endeavoured to show 
that war, whether with Russia or Afghanistan, would be the 
most expensive, as it would probably be the least satisfactory 
or statesmanlike solution.” 

The whole gist, language, and argument of this most confi- 
dential document demonstrates conclusively that Lord Lytton 
was most anxious to arrive at a friendly agreement with Shere 
Ali, and of all courses, that which he most deprecated was 
annexation of Afghanistan. The very intentions so falsely 
attributed to him are exhaustively discussed, analysed, and 
condemned. 

The guarantee which Lord Lytton proposed to give Shere 
Ali would have placed us in much the same relation towards 
Afghanistan as we stand to Belgium and Asia Minor (see 
paragragh 53). No sane man can pretend that either of those 
guarantees would wipe out of the face of the map the countries 
whose territorial integrity they guaranteed, for the sole object 
of the guarantors is to preserve against annexation the terri- 
tory guaranteed. It is in this sense, and in this sense alone, 
that Lord Lytton speaks (in paragraph 89) of “ opening 
negotiations with Russia, and determining the future line of 
demarcation in Central Asia. Russia is not in a position to 
contest supremacy with us on the Oxus, unless we commit the 
fatal mistake of driviag Afghanistan bodily into her arms by an 
invasion. ..... It therefore will in effect remain with us 
to determine our ultimate boundary, and I would practically 
draw itat the Hindu Kuch.” Jn plain language this means that 

tussia might annex up to the frontier of Afghanistan, but the 
moment she attempted to go further she would come in contact 
with England, just as Russia or France would if she attempted 
to absorb the territories of the Sultan in Asia Minor, or attack 
the integrity of Belgium. 

In the whole of this lengthy Minute there are only these half- 
dozen sentences in one paragraph which, if divorced from their 
context, will give the faintest tinge of probability to “ Ignotus’s” 
allegations. No man writing in his own name, and publicly 
responsible for his statements, would venture, on so mean and 
destructible a foundation, to rear a pile of gross personal libels. 
Although Lord Lytton is a personal friend, I do not wish to 
exempt him from fair criticism or attack, for there may be wide 
difference of opinion as to the wisdom of his Afghan policy. 
But to libel a man anonymously, to palm off as “ real facts” 
wholesale fabrications, to misquote documents in support of 
such fabrications, are acts outside the pale of honest controversy, 
and as such require exposure and condemnation.—I am, Sir, &c.s 

17 Montagu Street, W., March 16th. GrorGE HamMILTon. 


[We are quite satisfied. “ Tgnotus’s” statement was that Lord 
Lytton had long ago resolved “that Afghanistan was to be 
absorbed into the Indian Empire at any cost; by fair means 
if possible, by foul if necessary.” The earlier portions of 
the Minute seem to ordinary political critics the mode of 
effecting this in the first, the latter the mode of effecting 
it in the second way; and, without discussing Lord George 
Hamilton’s details, for which we cannot find space, we 
are quite assured that no competent reader of the controversy, 
not affected by Lord George Hamilton’s special bias, will 
acquiesce in his judgment. We cannot at all accept as 


adequate Lord George Hamilton's summary of the Minute, 
and a reference to the letters of “Ignotus’” shows the 


headings numbered (1) and (2) to be grounded not 
Minute, but on other documents of the India Offic 
must add that in this very Minute Lord Lytton proposes torule 
to the Hindoo Koosh, that he advises the “ dethronement” of 
Shere Ali if he will not submit, and that he orders General 
Chamberlain to intrigue with the Sirdars to overthrow our all 

We gave the words a fortnight since.—Eb. Spectator.] ‘ 
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THE BOERS AND THE NATIVES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,— One of the troubled questions of the day is,— Shall we, op 
shall we not, restore to the Boers of the Transvaal that indepen. 
ence of which we deprived them in 1877?” Debates in the House 
of Commons give every shade of opinion, from that of the Member 
who said that the Native question should not be considered at all 
in settling the matter—in other words, that the good of the 
(coloured) majority should be ignored, for the sake of the 
(white) minority—to that of those who still maintain that we 
acquired the Transvaal justly and honestly. The subject 
occupies the attention of a good many writers just now 
who, nevertheless, fail to look at it from every side. Colong 
Butler’s paper in the Contemporary, for instance, too truly 
exposes British injustice towards the Boers, in repeatedly driy. 
ing the latter before them, and taking possession of the land 
which they had conquered; but he hardly gives a fair view of 
the whole case, since he touches so lightly upon the Boer in. 
justice towards the natives, which came first, that readers would 
hardly understand that, in point of fact, we were robbing the 
robbers. And, while saying all he can in praise of the Boers, 
speaking of them as “a homely, virtuous, quiet, dull race of 
beings, as full of faith in God, and of fair-dealing between man 
and man, as this world holds human sample of,” he does not 
make it plain that they worship a God who bids them extermi- 
nate the heathen and take their land in possession, and that, if 
it be true that they are “full of fair-dealing between man and 
man,” it can only be said that they do not consider a coloured 
man to be a man at all, since a more monstrous course of 
cruelty, wrong, and oppression was never followed, than that of 
the Boers towards the natives of South Africa. 

It is hardly too much to say that the majority of English 
thinkers are now of opinion that the annexation of the Transvaal 
by England was neither just nor wise, but it is, perhaps the 
minority only who think that we ought to restore the country 
to the Boers. The majority ask,—Can we restore the Trans- 
vaal to the Boers? Amongst those who answer “ No” are, first, 
those who think that such a concession, even after victory, 
would be an acknowledgment of weakness, and injure our 
influence in South Africa, arguing in this case, as they do 
against the restoration of the Zulu king. Others, again, hold 
that England must never relax her grasp on what she has once 
acquired, or, as they would prefer to put it,—‘* Where 
England’s flag has floated, no other standard should ever fly.” 
And others, again, consider that our rule must in the end be 
best for all, both white and black, and should therefore be 
maintained at any cost. Few, seeing that the coloured races 
form so large a proportion of the inhabitants of South Africa, 
will go sofar as the Member of Parliament, already quoted, 
who does not wish the natives to be considered in the question 
at all, but one point with reference to them hardly seems to have 
attracted sufficient attention, and yet it is one which it greatly 
concerns England’s honour to consider. 

When we annexed the Transvaal, Sikukuni’s tribe on its 
northern side could still keep the Boers at bay, and the Zulus 
to the east were strong enough to protect themselves from 
their continual aggressions, and would long since have taken 
the matter into their own hands, had we English not promised 
to protect them if they would remain quiet. Could we put 
back these two countries into the condition they were in a few 
years ago, the question of restoration to the Boers would bea 
simpler one. 

But since the annexation, we have crushed and disarmed 
these people, we have fought all the Boers’ battles for them, 
and have slaughtered thousands of their foes, carrying out two 
unjust, expensive, and bloody wars with the main object of pact 
fying them. Can we now give them back, not only their country, 
but power over the natives, who will be practically at their 
mercy, while flushed with success (in recovering their country) 
and exasperated by the partial and temporary restraint whieh 





we have placed upon them? What that mercy is likely tobe 
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at, when one remembers that they and the 
gulus have been at enmity (in consequence of Boer aggres- 

ions) for 80 many years, especially if it be true that some Zulu 
a have lately been invited and have refused to join the 
bd in fighting us; and when we remember, also, that these 
fatter are the same people whose conduct towards the Zulus was 

nch that the Zulu King at last begged us, if we would not allow 
in to fight and protect his own, at least to take a strip of 
territory running the whole length between his country and the 
Transvaal to ourselves, 80 as to relieve him from his trouble- 
some neighbours in that way. What may be expected 
from the Boers towards the natives residing in and to 
‘the north of the Transvaal may be gathered also from such 
accounts as one published in the papers at the end of 1879, 
of brutal ill-treatment of a native “servant’’ by a Boer master, 
who, when called to account by the British magistrate, was 
rescued by a hundred armed fellow-countrymen, who declared 
hat they would have “ no interference between them and their 


Gs easily guessed 


servants.” : : 
The answer to the question asked above will, of course, be, 


“No,” In restoring the Transvaal to the Boers, some treaty 
concerning the natives will be made. Slavery will again be 
forbidden (as it was by the Sand-river Convention) ; the rights 
of the Zulus will be secured; something will be said about 
Sikukuni’s people. But how much more secret slavery will 
passunnoticed, how many brutalities will be inflicted on helpless 
men, women, and children, and hushed up, or explained away, 
defore--peace being once restored—we shall take any notice of 
Boer atrocities that may once more bring us into collision with 
their perpetrators ? 

It may not be England’s duty tu risk men and money on 
behalf of oppressed and injured races. If she could not hold the 
Transvaal and protect the natives, she would not have been 
justified in taking the former, even from the purest motives, 
and had she acted afterwards herself in the most just and 
merciful manner. But having taken it, and having since 
crushed the native races rouxd ii, she has created a direct duty 
dowards these latter, where there was but a doubtful one 
before. It may or may not be right that she should restore 
the Transvaal to the Boers, but one thing is certain,—it is her 
first duty to protect those whom she has rendered helpless, and 
having conquered them in order to reconcile their enemies, the 
Boers, to her rule, not to leave them an easy prey to those same 
Boers, when she restores independence to the Transvaal.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Frances E. Conenso. 


IRELAND AND SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT. 
(To THE EpiTor OF THE “ SprecTarTor.’’) 
Sin,—As an Irishman who takes an interest in his country, I 
must write to thank you sincerely for your admirable article 
in last Saturday week’s Spectator, entitled “The Scene of 
Thursday.” 

Differing entirely as Ido from the object and means of the 
so-called “ National Party,” I have long felt stung and hurt by 
the tone which Ministers like Sir William Harcourt adopt 
towards the Irish Irreconcilables. I speak with something 
more than superficial knowledge, when I endorse the truth of 
your remark that Mr. Dillon’s speeches, however hare-brained 
and mischievous they may be, are the utterances of passionate 
sincerity. Perhaps to no people are Mr. Dillon’s speeches more 
astonishing than to those who know something of his character 
apart from politics, and who perceive how political passion can 
so change a man, that he appears to be in public the very re- 
verse of everything that he is in private life. 

Sir William Harcourt’s tone of triumphant “ Pharisaic 
sarcasm” is precisely the sort of tone which Ireland does not 
want at the present time. It stings thousands of Irishmen who 
have no other sympathy with the Nationalists, and it helps to 
engender a feeling of positive hatred towards the Government, 
ma way that nothing else could. Irishmen are generally sensi- 

‘tive, and to be “spoken down to” by a self-righteous English- 
man is a thing that they cannot and will not stand.—I am, Sir, 


C., Aw Irisumay. 


THE IRISH LAND BILL. 
P {To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR,."] 
Sik,—Mr. Gladstone’s refusal to give any assurance that the 
[rish Laud Bill should be introduced before Easter is, I think, 


much to be regretted, especially as Mr. Parnell’s question im- 


plied a disposition on his part to abstain—as even those who 





supported him on the Coercion Bills desire—from obstruction 
on Supply. Neither can I concur in the wisdom of the reason 
offered by the Prime Minister, that it was not in the public 
interest that the Land Bill should be introduced, and allowed to 
remain for a long time without any definite decision of the 
House on its principle. The importance and difficulty of the 
subject demand for it careful reflection and full discussion, 
without as well as within the House of Commons. To 
shrink from this ordeal is a sign of weakness, and will not 
fortify the Ministry. The question is not one between the party 
in power and a section of the Irish people or their representa- 
tives. It is one between the Government and the country. In 
Ireland, a large proportion both of tenants and landlords are 
anxiously looking for an announcement of the policy of the 
Government, as the indispensable condition for a return to the 
normal state. Some, no doubt, of the proprietors will press 
their tenants for an immediate settlement, but there is good 
reason for believing that a large number are averse to legal 
proceedings, which must excite ill-will, even when justifiab':. 
The longer coercion is allowed undivided sway and divorced 
from reform, the worse will it be for landlords and tenants, for 
the country, and for the Ministry.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Dublin, Mareh 13th. Henry Dix Hurtoyx. 








ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 
(To THE EprToR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—The gratitude of all thinking men is certainly due to you, 
for your manful and unprejudiced endeavour to analyse the 
evil vapour which hangs between Ireland and Great Britain. 
You marvel at our persistent wrong-headedness, and, what I 
may call, our non-sequentialness. We leave undone those 
things which we might have been expected to do, and do those 
things we might have been expected not to do, and there is 
little political or sccial health in us. In snort, we are deficient 
in practical logic. We do not understand that natural and 
economic laws are inexorable. We rush into the possession of 
farms, at rents which it is easily demonstrable they cannot pay 
But what of that? Good-luck will attend us,and some “ sweet 
little cherub that sits up aloft” will, at the critical moment, 
interpose between us and stern necessity, and will find for us 
a loophole through the rules of arithmetic. In politics, it is the 
same story. Non sequitur might, with more or less applica- 
bility, be written after almost every sentence of our political 
declamations, both inside and outside the walls of St. Stephen’s. 
You Britishers think this casuistry wilful, but it is not always 
so. We really have not the faculty for finding the clue through 
the mazes of our own verbosity. It is this deficiency that 
makes it so difficult to govern us, because we are always 
straining after impossibilities and inconsistencies. 

But how can we be expected to be logical? Logie is the 
science of sequences, and we have never had the chance of 
working out a political sequence. You always interfere with 
the process. Your inevitable finger pops into the cake, just as 
the leaven begins to work. We have, consequently, experienced 
an unnatural development. We have never worked out the 
simplest political problem. We do not know that demagogy 
does not imply statesmanship. We do not know that lavish 
expenditure means heavy taxation. We have been at your 
apron-strings for centuries, and you have been so ready to 
snatch the knife or the brand from our fingers, that we have 
never learned that the one cuts and the other burns. Yours 
has been the hand that always destroyed our dangerous ideals, 
before we had found out that they were dangerous. 

And the evil of exceptional legislation is that it tends to 
perpetuate this baneful habit of mind, making its hold more 
and more confirmed every day. Until we can learn that life is 
positively unlivable, as we propose to live it, until we can dis- 
cover for ourselves that a Boycotting, hedge-shooting, contract- 
breaking society is a practical impossibility, we shall continue to 
hug our ideal. We are, politically, two centuries, at least, 
behind you. We have much to learn, if we could only get the 
chance to learn it, in the school of experience. 

Your Coercion Bill has just come into force when a natural 
modus vivendi, as between landlord and tenant, was beginning 
to develop itself. Why, oh! why, had not the Government a 
few months’ patience? The recent events have, for many an 
honest and well-meaning Irishman, turned the sweetness of 
hope into the bitterness of gall.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Baltinglass, county Wicklow, March 10th. EE. A. Fisurr. 
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THE ORNAMENTS RUBRIC IN THE LAW COURTS. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR,”] 
S1r,—Permit me, while expressing general agreement with the 
tone of your article on the forthcoming Royal Commission, to 
give some reasons for dissenting from your opinion that had 
the legality of vestments, &c., under the Ornaments Rubric been 
recognised at all by the Courts, their compulsory obligation 
must have been ruled simultaneously, at the risk of a disruption 
in the Church of England. 

It is quite true that the Judicial Committee in the Purchas 
and Ridsdale cases did take that line, and alleged that there 
was no mid-term between legal obligation and absolute illegality ; 
but I submit that this was an error. 

They need have gone no further than they did in the Knights- 
bridge judgment of 1857, wherein they laid down that,— 
Posse its ie a The Rubric to the present Prayer-book adopts the 
language of the statute of Elizabeth; but that they all 
obviously mean the same thing,—that the same dresses, and the 
same utensils, or articles, which were used under the First 
Prayer-book of Edward VI. may still be used.” The Court did 
not say “ must ;’ and I now proceed to show that it was right. 
The Ornaments Rubric of 1559, plus the clause of the Act of 
Uniformity to which it refers, runs thus :— 

(a.) ‘And here is to be noted, that the minister at the time of the 
Communion, and at all other times in his ministration, shall use such 
ornaments in the Church as were in use by authority of Parliament 
in the second year of the reign of King Edward the Sixth, according 
to the Act of Parliament set in the beginning of this book.” (Rubric.) 

(b.) ‘ Provided always, and be it enacted, that such ornaments of 
the Churcb, and of the ministers thereof, shall be retained and be in 
use, as were in this Church of England, by authority of Parliament, in 
the second year of the reign of King Edward the Sixth.” (Statute.) 
The Elizabethan rubric is compulsory in its wording, far 
more so than the statute, and lays down that the minister shall 
ase the Edwardian ornaments. And there can be no reasonable 
doubt that this is what the Queen meant and desired, though 
she found that it was impossible to be carried out, in the teeth 
of Puritan opposition, backed as that was by the active help of 
Cecil and Walsingham. 

But the Ornaments Rubric of 1661 follows the Act of 1559, 
rather than the Rubric, in its wording, and runs thus :— 

** And here is to be noted, that such ornaments of the Church, and 
of the ministers thereof, shall be retained and be in use, as were in 
this Church of England, by the authority of Parliament, in the Second 
Year of the reign of King Edward the Sixth.” 

Not a word, observe, to the effect that the minister shall use 
them ; nor, further, was any attempt made to oblige the parish 
to provide them, beyond such a meagre minimum as that named 
in the Canons of 1603, and still required. This change of 
wording is very significant, and there is an important historical 
reason for it, which I think has been overlooked by almost 
every one. If you permit me, I will explain it in a future 
letter.—I am, Sir, &c., Ricuarp F, Lirrtepate. 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN FRANCE AND THE 
ORGANIC ARTICLES. 


(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 





Sir,—I am greatly obliged for the information conveyed in the 
note which you have appended to my letter, published in your 
issue of last week. But I trust I shall not seem captious, if I 
say that it does not meet my difficulty, nor unreasonable (for 
the matter is of importance), if I beg of you a little space to 
explain why. 

‘The statement upon the part of your reviewer to which I took 
exception was this,—that “the Church of France, by the 
formal engagement of the Pope, is under the dominion of the 
Organic Laws ;” that the Pope “even agreed in the Organic 
Articles ” to the very startling things enumerated in your issue 
of the 5th inst. I asked, “ Where is this formal engagement 
to be found, and in what way was the Pontiff’s agreement 
signified ?” 

in reply to my question, you refer me to an opinion some- 
where expressed, as it appears, by M. Ollivier, that the Pope, 
by protesting against some of the Organic Articles in 1802, and 
again in 1809, recognised the validity of the others. And you 
add that the soundness of this view is put beyond a doubt by 
Article IIT. of the Concordat of 1817, which you quote in 
saying, “ Only such of the Organic Articles are abrogated as are 
in opposition to the doctrine and laws of the Church.” Now, 
upon this, I would remark that M. Ollivier is in error as to the 
nature of the protest made by Pius VII. A reference to the 





Allocution, delivered on Ascension Day, 1802, will show ar 
the Pontiff condemned the Organic Articles altogether 
the ground that they had been drawn up entirely without his 
knowledge, and that they had in no way received his appr 
which was pretended for them by the French Gove 
And I would further observe that Article III. of. the ra 
cordat of 1817 admits in express terms the point for which - 
contending. Here is the full text of the Article: | uote fae 
Migne’s “'Theologie Cursus Completus,” Tomus VL, p. 1 
(Parisiis, 1839), where the French version of the document ; 
given :—“ Article III. Les Articles dits Organiques, qui fea 
faits a Vinsu de sa Sainteté, et publiés sans son aveu, le 8 A: 
1802, en méme temps que le dit Concordat, sont abrogés, en ep 
qu’ils ont de contraire a la doctrine et aux lois de lEglise 
What could the Pope require from the French Government 
beyond the plain avowal there made of the fraudulent character 
of the Articles and their abrogation, so far as they are contrary ty 
the laws and discipline of the Church ? “ Habemus optimum tes. 
tem confitentem reum.” It is true that this Concordat was, as M 
d’Haussonville expresses it, “un Concordat avorté;” but that 
does not in the least affect its value for evidential purposes, 

You further cite certain words from a speech delivered by M, 
Thiers in 1854, “Ona dit que I’Eglise avait réclamé, protesté. 
c'est un mensonge historique.” The value of this assertion 
may be judged of by a reference to M. d’Haussonville’s 
“L’Eglise Romaine et le Premier Empire,” to Cardinal Co. 
salvi’s “ Mémoires,” or to M. de Pressensé’s well-known work, 
“The Church and the French Revolution.” “The Pope has 
never ceased to protest against these famous Organic Laws of 
Germinal Year X.,’”? the last-mentioned writer tells us; and 
the facts fully warrant the statement.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Inner Temple, March 16th. W. S. Lua, 

{If Mr. Lilly will read Dupin’s “Manuel du Droit Public 
Ecclésiastique Frangais,” he will find the following points 
established :—(1) That the Organic Articles are simply a sum- 
mary of the ancient ecclesiastical laws of France; (2) that in 
the Concordat of 1817, which the Pope formally sanctioned, 
“les principales dispositions de la loi de l’an X., celles contre 
lesquelles le Pape avait réclamé avec le plus d’ardeur en 1804, 
y sont reproduites avec une rédaction encore plus nette et qui 
augmente leur énergie.” Dupin is a standard authority, and 
he confirms our reviewer’s statement to the letter—Ep, 
Spectator. | 





A TRUE AMBITION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."] 
Sir,-—Will you allow me to bring before your notice the follow. 
ing case, which, I believe, only needs to be stated in order to 
call forth the sympathy which it deserves ?—There is at Heb- 
burn, which adjoins my parish, a lad who has been working in 
coal-pits since he was eight years old. A few years since, seeing 
another boy reducing a pound to farthings with a bit of chalk, 
he was fired with the ambition to educate himself. In four 
months in his spare hours he did 1,150 sums. He has since 
then taken up Greek, Latin, German, algebra, and history, at 
first from pure love of study, but latterly the desire to become 
a teacher has possessed him. The extraordinary part of my 
story, however, is yet to be told. In order to support himself 
he has to work in the pit from 10 p.m. to6 a.m. At 7 a.m. he 
goes to bed and sleeps till 12, when he gets up and comes to the 
board school here, nearly a mile distant, where he works till 
4p.m. On his return home, he frequently studies for three 
hours more before returning to his night-work in the pit. He 
has recently sat for a Queen’s scholarship at the diocesan 
training college, which I fully believe he would have passed, 
but for his writing. The hard work of hewing, &¢., 80 
unsteadies his hand, that he despairs of succeeding in the 
examination in July (when he is to sit again), unless he can 
find some lighter employment in the meantime. I cat 
not but hope, however, that when his case is known, he 
may be set free to devote himself entirely to his books til 
the time of the examination. “If I could but get my foot 
on the lowest rung of the ladder, I feel sure I could get up.” 
These are his own words, which ought to plead better than! 


can do. I feel I cannot convey the deep interest which this case. 


has excited in my own mind, and in that of Mr. Wilter, head 

master of the Grange Board School here, who has been the lads 

best friend. I can only say that he or I will thankfully receive 

any subscriptions which your readers may think well to bestow. 

—I an, Sir, &c., Epwarp LippeEll 
The Rectory, Jarrow-on-Tyne, March 17th. 
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BOOKS. 
a 
MEMOIRS OF METTERNICH.* 

yolumes are not as interesting as the first two. We 
lomatists of a certain age enjoy them, and say they 
things, but to the ordinary reader they are rather 
dull. They deal with events much smaller than those of 1808- 
4815; they contain no sketches of character like the remark- 
ble one of Napoleon in the first volumes, and they are full of 
y ‘dence of Prince Metternich’s besetting literary sin,—preachi- 
~ There never, perhaps, was a man so highly placed in 
- e who preached so much, and so dully. Extremely self- 
pooh convinced that among European statesmen he alone 
anderstood principles, Metternich lost no opportunity of 
stating them; and when beyond fear of contradiction or 
ridicule, would go back in conversation or writing to first 
eauses, like some old and prosy divine. No matter whom 
he addressed,—great Sovereign, or fine lady, or subser- 
yient agent, preach he would. He must latterly have become 
abore of no mean weight, and we have heard evidence that 
this was really the case, and that women in particular, who 
had been fascinated with the talk of the young diplomatist, 
declared that in mature years Metternich had become intoler- 
able, Take, for example, a highly favourable specimen, his 
secret memorandum to the Emperor Alexander on the evils 
affecting European society. It is nothing but an essay on 
presumption, not in itself particularly good, entirely devoid of 
originality, and for political purposes almost valueless :— 


TassE two 
pelieve dip 
Jain many 


“Religion, morality, legislation, economy, politics, administration, 
all have become common and accessible to every one. Knowledge 
seems to come by inspiration; experience has no value for the 
presamptuous man ; faith is nothing to him; he substitutes for it a 

retended individual conviction, and to arrive at this conviction dis- 

nses with all inquiry and with all study ; for these means appear 
too trivial to a mind which believes itself strong enough to embrace 
at one glance all questions and all facts. Laws have no value for 
him, because he has not contributed to make them, and it would be 
beneath a man of his parts to recognise the limits traced by rude 
and ignorant generations. Dower resides in himself ; why should he 
submit himself to that which was only useful for the man deprived 
of light and knowledge? That which, according to him, was required 
inan age of weakness cannot be suitable in an age of reason and 
vigour, amounting to universal perfection, which the German inno- 
vators designate by the idea, absurd in itself, of the emancipation of 
the people! Morality itself he does not attack openly, for without 
it he could not be sure for a single instant of his own existence ; but 
he interprets its essence after his own fashion, and allows every other 
person to do so likewise, provided that other person neither kills nor 
robshim. In thus tracing the character of the presumptuous man, we 
believe we have traced that of the society of the day, composed of like 
elements, if the denomination of society is applicable to an order of 
things which only tends in principle towards individualising all the 
elements of which society is composed. Presumption makes every 
man the guide of his own belief, the arbiter of laws according to 
which he is pleased to govern himself, or to allow some one else to 
govern him and his neighbours; it makes him, in short, the sole 
judge of his own faith, his own actions, and the principles according 
to which he guides them.” 
This sin of presumption manifested itself almost exclusively 
in the middle-classes, and the business of great Monarchs was 
to repress it, first, by silencing doctrinaires ; secondly, by putting 
down that new “scourge,” the Press; and thirdly, by refusing 
all reforms whatever. ‘The first and greatest concern for the 
immense majority of every nation is the stability of the laws, 
and their uninterrupted action—never their change. Therefore, 
let the Governments govern, let them maintain the ground- 
work of their institutions, both ancient and modern; for if it 
is at all times dangerous to touch them, it certainly would not 
now, in the general confusion, be wise to do so.” ‘This was the 
sum and substance of Metternich’s political faith, repeated in 
every chapter of these Memoirs, dinned into the ears of every 
correspondent, and made the basis of all his diplomacy in 
Europe, and of all his executive action in the States belonging 
tothe Hapsburgs. The world, in truth, after all, was right about 
him. He was Conservatism incarnate. He dreaded and hated 
change, and the whole of the modern spirit from which it 
springs, with the loathing antipathy which other men feel for 
ureligion or laxity of morals. He held Alexander of Russia to be 
a dangerous reformer, a man swayed by a secret Liberal, Pozzo 
di Borgo, whom he hated with the most comical hatred, as a 
mn who had the impudence to influence Kings, yet was not 
noble,” even in Corsica. He told the King of Prussia, in 
1818, that any kind of Parliament would produce revolution, 
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and that “the formation of provincial Diets, in a very carefully 
considered, circumscribed form,” ought to be the limit of his 
concessions. In 1819, he declared, in a letter to Gentz, that a 
German Prince who did not help to repress the Press by a strict 
preventive censorship was guilty of “felony” against the 
Bund, and should be “compelled” to change his ways; and 
in the same year he classed with the unhappy journalists those 
“tyrants and fools who, under the names of philosophers, 
philanthropists, Socialists, Democrats, religious fanatics, are 
nothing, or much worse.” It was this spirit, which never 
varied, that made him so consistent, and inspired him with the 
energy in moving troops and risking wars for purposes of re- 
pression which, throughout his later life, made him the most 
feared and hated man in Europe. His theory appears to have 
been sincere, and to have been held with the strength of a 
religious tenet which it would have been sin in himself +» doubt, 
or even thoroughly examine. He never did doubt; his attitude 
of mind from 1815 till he resigned power being best portrayed 
in this inimitable sentence to his wife, dated September 4th, 
1818 :— 

“You can have no idea of the effect produced by my appearance 

at the Diet. An affair which, perhaps, would never have ended has 
been concluded in three or four days. I am more and more convinced 
that affairs of importance can only be properly conducted by oneself. 
Everything done second-hand is vexatious and troublesome, and makes 
no progress. I have become a species of moral power in Germany, 
and, perhaps, even in Europe—a power which will leave a void when 
it disappears ; and, nevertheless, it will disappear, like all belonging 
to poor, frail human nature. I hope Heaven will yet give me time to 
do some good; that is my dearest wish.” 
Conceit, indeed, rose in Metternich to heights which almost 
make the observer doubt his sanity. It is, for example, exces- 
sively difficult even for a Protestant to be sure that the following 
astounding statement was not an illusion of half-crazy vanity. 
It exists, however, in Metternich’s own hand, written on July 
drd, 1825, to Gentz :— 

“Cardinal Albani, who as Papal legate was sent here to com- 
pliment the Emperor, has also departed. I have for many years 
had the most friendly relations with the Cardinal, and he therefore 
visited me very often. When Albani, a little while ago, informed 
me of his approaching return to Rome, he said to me with a certain 
solemnity that he was commissioned by the Holy Father to ask me 
a question. He then took out of his pocket an autograph letter from 
his Holiness, and begged me to make myself acquainted with its con- 
tents. In it were the few lines as follows :—‘ I have received with 
pleasure your confidential communication respecting Prince Metter- 
nich’s desire to be admitted into the College of Cardinals. The 
Prince [here follows a list of meritorious actions | has so many claims 
to this dignity, that I am ready to bestow it upon him. But before 
I can nominate the Prince, be good enough to ask him whether he 
really desires the Cardinalship, in which case I will propose him in 
the next secret consistory.’ You may imagine what an impression 
this overture has made on me. I begged for an explanation from 
the Cardinal, and he answered that he had inferred my desire from 
some of my expressions—that is, from my expressions concerning a 
red colour, which in talking to the Cardinal I had mentioned as 
extremely pleasing tome. The answer which I gave to the friendly 
interpreter of thoughts I had never had, you may well imagine.” 
The Pope must have been playing with the Prince, who, though 
orthodox, was not only not pious, but notoriously a man as 
loose in life as most Viennese of his time. With this profound 
conceit was mingled, as is often the case, a yet more profound 
misanthropy. He utterly despised human beings. He was 
accustomed to say that the mass of mankind would infinitely 
rather look at an obscene picture than at the most glorious 
work of art, and these Memoirs are studded with incidental 
proofs of his feeling. In 1820 he was ill, and on his recovery, 
the world of Vieuna hastened to congratulate him :— 

“February 16th.—I have returned to the world again; to-morrow 

evening I reopen my salons. Already I tremble at the prospect of 
the crowd of tiresome people whom I must receive. Nothing delights 
such people more than a death or a return to life, i.e., the opportunity 
of condoling or congratulating. If it were only possible that this 
cursed race would confine themselves to the first of these-occasions, 
at least as far as concerns me! To die is nothing: but to live for 
these people—that is worse to me than death !” 
He declares all Frenchmen frivolous and all Englishmen 
slightly mad, and it may be doubted if he had the slightest 
internal respect for any human being not of his own family, 
unless it were his own Emperor, Francis, who made him so 
powerful. He certainly speaks heartily of no statesman what- 
ever, though he shows much affection for his daughters, and a 
deep tenderness for his son, Victor, whose early death was 
probably the greatest misfortune of his life. 

Why, then, did Metternich succeed, and become such a per- 
sonage in Europe? These Memoirs give us exceedingly little 
information on that subject, but we take it the explanation is 
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not difficult. Whether he could manage men or not—a doubtful 
point, fora good many of those whom he tried to conciliate hated 
him most cordially—Metternich undoubtedly did manage the 
Emperor of Austria, and therefore wielded very great and very 
substantial power in Europe. He could move easily great masses 
of troops, and was resolute enough, as he showed repeatedly 
in Italian affairs, to do it. This power he exercised steadily 
ina single direction,—to keep things as they were, and for thirty 
years, the lifetime of one generation, that seemed to the ruling 
men of Europe very wise. They had suffered from the French 
Revolution, till it seemed to them that every change must pro- 
duce incalculable results. They dreaded movement rather than 
change, and it was not until the generation which remembered 
the Revolution had passed away, or, like Louis Philippe, had 
grown senile, that the Progressists of the Continent made 
decided steps forward, and the radical weakness of Met- 
ternich’s views was made patent to the world. He had 
simply dammed up the current till it became a flood. That 
he did his engineer work well, raising his dykes higher and 
higher, and watching them with laborious attention, should be 
freely admitted, and was his claim upon the Sovereigns ; but 
the theory on which he acted was essentially feeble. He 
thought the rise of the tide a mere flow of the water artificially 
caused, and the blunder is fatal to his reputation. Metternich 
was not a wise man, though he was a keen and, what is less 
understood, a singularly energetic one. There is one strange 
fact revealed in these Memoirs, which makes us doubt 
whether he was even a sensible one. Strange or in- 
credible as it may seem, no one can read these two 
volumes without a certainty that Metternich disbelieved 
in the very existence of Democracy, and after all his ex- 
perience, believed that the mass of European mankind care 
for nothing except the stability of law. If the middle-class 
could but be crushed or silenced, all would be well for Kings. 
This extraordinary idea, contradicted by every event since 1789. 
reappears in every page, and suggests that Metternich de- 
rived his only idea of a “people” from the Austro-German 
peasantry, among whom he was brought up, and who un- 
doubtedly were and are the least discontented of European 
mankind, For a man in his position to have seen Democracy 
in movement, and not to have credited its existence, is a failure 
of mental insight. 


















































CAPTAIN CLARKE’S “ PLEVNA,’’* 
Tine American officer, Lieutenant Greene, who attended the 
Czar’s head-quarters during the war in Turkey, in one of the 
notes to his honest and careful history of the Russian cam- 
paigns, compares the siege of Plevna in duration, length of 
opposing lines, numbers engaged and disposed of, and expendi- 
ture of ammunition, with six of the greatest of modern sieges,-— 
Sebastopol, Kars, Vicksburg, Richmond, Metz, and Paris. But 
although in every respect particularised the defence of Plevna 
well sustains the comparison, it has beyond such considerations 
a glory unique, and all its own. Never in the history of war 
was the art of the military engineer so splendidly illustrated, 
and with such eminent and immense results. When the Rus- 
sians crossed the Danube, Plevna was an open country town, 
without a fort, without a cannon, whose strongest buildings 
were a mosque or a convent, girt by the gay summer sheen of 
vineyards and maize-fields. ‘“ Before the campaign of 1877-8,” 
says Captain Clarke, “ Plevna had never been heard of, and it 
finds no place even in Von Moltke’s sketch of the defensive 
advantages of Bulgaria.” But the position was one of great 
natural capacity, and the Turkish General and his chief 
of the Staff were soldiers of unquestionable genius, 
enterprise, and energy. So, although the great invading 
army had mastered the Danube and captured Nicopolis, 
and though Gourko’s Cossacks, having cleared the Shipka 
Pass, already within a fortnight had touched the rail- 
road to Constantinople beyond the Balkans, Osman did not 
despair. On July 18th the Grand Duke Nicholas telegraphed 
to General Krudener, “ Occupy Plevna as promptly as possible.” 
But Osman just arrived, with patient, skilful Tewfik, in the 
course of a few hours had made such skilful use of the spade, 
that Plevna was already a formidable place of arms when the 
Russians first attacked him, on the 20th. That attack resulted 
in a repulse so complete that it instantly stemmed the invasion. 
For five months behind his earthworks, always ready with spade 
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or rifle, Osman stood at bay. In defence of hig ram 
before he was completely invested, he. fought th 
battles, and in each inflicted dire disaster on hj 
He not merely brought the Czar’s whole army to a sudd 
halt, at the moment when they supposed they were sbeebs 
clutch complete and easy victory. He so pummelled the Rug 
sian force before him, and spoiled its strength and spirit that 
it became necessary, not merely to bring the hitherto ignores 
Roumanians to its rescue, but to transfer the general command 
before Plevna to the Prince of Roumania. Meantime, the Crap 
ruled and governed All the Russias, from the camp that 
for all these five long months of blood and iron stood still at 
Osman’s bidding. Seldom have such great results been 
achieved in war with such small material means, Osman hag 
40,000 soldiers and 77 guns, when he surrendered. The invest. 
ing force alone was 110,000 men, with 500 guns. The conditions 
changed, indeed, when, after the monstrous slaughter of the third: 
battle, the one adequate engineer, Todleben, was summoned, and 
proceeded to environ the place in his terrible ring-fence, Not 
always the big battalions avail, even in modern war. Genius and 
the heroic spirit are still factors of victory. Had there been no, 
Todleben on the Russian side, or had all the Turkish armies 
been led as Osman’s was, Alexander’s war might have as little. 
advanced the settlement of the Eastern Question as those of 
Nicholas had done. 

Major Vetch, who edits the series of papers in which Captain 
Clarke’s able and exhaustive monograph appears, occupying 
whole volume to itself, says, no doubt correctly, that hitherto 
“no complete history of the defence of Plevna has appeared, 
in our own or any other tongue.” Captain Clarke had unde. 
taken to translate an essay of General von Schréder on the 
subject, when Major Vetch urged him instead to make a 
thorough study of all the existing available materials, and 
write the story of the siege. It was au appropriate task, and it 
has been done with keen insight and good judgment :— 


Fee great 
8 enemy, 


‘“ There is, perhaps, a danger,”’ Captain Clarke says, in his preface, 

“that the Russo-Turkish campaign may not receive the full study 
which it certainly deserves, partly because its history will always be 
somewhat incomplete and unsatisfactory, and partly because the: 
operations seem to give an impression of a species of strategic or 
tactical lawlessness, or of departure from the established precedents 
of warfare. Moreover, the positive teaching of the campaign is 
somewhat slight; it contains more of warning than of example, and 
perhaps it is more natural to follow the latter than to study the 
former.” 
But however low it may stand in the scale of great wars re- 
garded from the strategist’s point of view, it is certainly full of 
lessons to engineers. Apart from the great struggle out of 
which Todleben at last led Osman captive, it is justly said by 
Captain Clarke :—- 

‘“‘ Few of the engineering concomitants of warfare were absent from 
this campaign. One of the longest of military bridges was thrown 
across a deep and rapid river. Pontooning experiences of the most 
varied kind were gained. There were several offensive torpedo 
exploits ; defensive submarine mines were extensively employed, and 
formed a very real protection against the Turkish Danube flotilla, of 
which much had been predicted. Railway and rvad difficulties of all 
kinds had to be conquered. A mountain range had to be crossed ir 
the depth of winter. In picturesqueness of incident and in variety 
of operation, few wars of modern times compare with that of 1877-78.” 

But from the siege of Plevna itself, the three great lessons of 
experience which most impress Captain Clarke’s mind are the 
slight effect which the Russian cannonade had on Osman’s 
earthworks, the extraordinary results of the Turkish rifle-fire, 
and the great defensive power which the Turks from the first 
derived, and then steadily and incessantly developed, from their 
use of the spade. Of these three, the most marvellous, the most 
unexpected result was that obtained by maintaining rapid and 
distant infantry fire. The great triumphs of the defence om 
critical occasions appear to have been achieved by a perfect 
hail of rifle-bullets. This, but for its result, might be regarded 
as an instance of the “ tactical lawlessness” of which Captain 
Clarke elsewhere speaks, for certainly guns of precision, with 
nicely graduated ranges, were not introduced into the armament 
of nations with the view of burning ten to fifteen cartridges 2 
minute. But the tornado of lead justified itself, and though 
Captain Clarke does not seem to have formed a conclusive judg- 
ment on the point, we cannot but think that the evidence is im 
favour of the view that the Turkish fire, however rapid, was also 
sure. On this point he perhaps assigns a little too much value 
to the opivion of Lieutenant Chermside, R.E., who says that the 
Turks were bad shots, except at very short ranges, but that they 
fired very rapidly. Lourapatkin, on the other hand, says that the 
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ae began at ranges over 2,000 paces, and that “ the 
mona losses were experienced between 2,000 and 600 paces,” a 
naturalinduction from which state of facts would be that the firing 
tlong distances was slower and more careful, but became restless 
and rapid as the smoke thickened and the lines converged. But 
here Todleben’s evidence is, after all, entitled to the greatest 
weight. He had seen and studied more of actual war than any 
officer in either camp, and he deliberately declared that “the 
fre of the Turkish infantry was shattering and devastating to a 
degree never hitherto attained by any European army.” Indeed, 
the Turk ought to be by rights a better shot than the Russian. 
Born and bred in a sunnier atmosphere, where the eye is not 
tried by the long contrast of seasons of snow and sand, more 
accustomed to the use of arms apart from the mere obligation 
of military service, and an hereditary teetotaller, the Turk has 
reat natural advantages as a sharpshooter. In addition, he 
had at Plevna the long odds of the most ingeniously contrived 


cover, and he had a far more telling weapon than that of his 


enemy. . 
It is impossible to separate the operations round Plevna very 


strictly from the fortunes of the war elsewhere in European 
Turkey, and accordingly Captain Clarke devotes special sections 
of his work to Gourko’s, Suleiman’s, and Mehemet Ali’s opera- 
tions. Reviewing, with all the evidence that has since trans- 
pired before him, the much debated question of Suleiman’s 
conduct and motives, he passes a severe judgment upon them. 
He says :— 

“Tt was open to Suleiman by a ten days’ march to cross the Trojan 

or the Slivno Pass, and to bring a new army, composed of admirable 
fighting material, to the aid either of Osman or Mehemet Ali. The 
Trojan Pass is by no means easy, and the road thence to Plevna 
passes rather near to the Russian position at Selvi. The Slivno Pass, 
however, presents no difficulties, and the latter plan was strongly 
urged by Mehemet Ali. General Baker’s work amply proves, how- 
ever, that anything approaching to a combined movement was im- 
possible. The Pashas sank patriotism, and even military loyalty, in 
their personal rivalries. Mehemet Ali was never sure of the co-opera- 
tion of his own subordinates, and though he descended to entreaties 
to Suleiman to lend him a hand, ii was allin vain. The proposed move- 
ment would have given an overwhelming superiority to the Turkish 
Army of the East, and to meet it the Russians would probably have 
been forced to let go their hold of the Schipka position. Suleiman, 
however, seems to have had a single aim—his own glorification. He 
was bent on a front attack on the Schipka position. He is said to 
have had the art of despatch writing, and he was supported at 
Constantinople.” 
It is not at all improbable, indeed, that Suleiman might be able 
to plead that he acted on express orders from Constantinople. 
Great must have been the terror there when the news came that 
in fifteen days after crossing the Danube, Gourko had mastered 
three passes of the Danube, and caught hold of a branch of the 
Roumelian railroad. It was to ward off Gourko from the road 
to Constantinople that Suleiman was summoned in hot haste 
from Montenegro; and it very probably seemed to those who 
guided the councils of the Porte at the time that Suleiman, and 
Suleiman alone, could keep Gourko and his Cossacks from 
cantering on to the banks of the Bosphorus, and that no 
Commander of the Faithful could by any possibility be better 
employed. It is almost certain, from Osman’s imperfect reply 
when Todleben asked him why he had not retreated to Rado- 
mirtza in October, when the Russian Guard was closing tightly 
round his right flank, that he, for no more noble reasons, 
received positive orders to hold Plevna to his last biscuit, 
bullet, and drop of blood. 

We have said enough to indicate our opinion that Captain 
Clarke’s book—for it in reality is a book, though purporting 
only to be a paper—is a valuable addition to the not very 
voluminous library of English military science. Notwith- 
standing the great dearth of materials on the Turkish side, he 
has constructed what seems to us to bea very vivid, just, and 
accurately detailed account of one of the most epic of modern 
sieges. The accompanying plans are complete in every variety 
of illustrative detail. It is to be hoped and expected that an 
edition for the public will be issued, as, we believe, in its present 
form the volume is not intended for general circulation. 


RABAN, POET AND PROBATIONER.* 
It is a fact to which, as it seems to us, sufficient importance has 
not been attached, that the first Reformer in the early Christian 
Church—St. Stephen—the man to whom primarily she was in- 
debted for her emancipation from the thraldom of Hebrew 
exclusiveness, of Seribe dogmatism, and the fretting prescrip- 


* Raban ; or, Life Splinters. By Walter C. Smith. Glasgow: James Maclehose. 





tions of a semi-barbarous ritual, was one of whom certain eccle- 
siastical personages would affirm that he was only a lay- 
man, at best a deacon, and consequently one no more entitled 
to discharge the higher functions of the Priesthood 
than was the “ faither ” of the immortal Baillie of “the Saut- 
market,” in the city in which this bold and thoughtful 
poem, aban, has recently been published. Our readers wil] 
probably be saying to themselves, “ What can a critic possibly 
mean, who begins the review of a specially modern volume of 
verses by referring to the revolutionary influence of the first 
Christian Martyr?” The answer is not far to seek. Scotland, 
and perhaps England, too, but Scotland eminently, is living: 
under what may be designated as a lay Dispensation. No doubt, 
development is “in the air.” The scientific progress of these last 
days has reflected itself in a hypothesis which persistently 
repudiates, or ignores, all strictly initiatory factors or phen- 
omena in cosmic, as in human history. And there are not a 
few to be found among us whose creed could only find its proper 
expression in the words, “ The individual withers, and the world 
is more and more,”—a sentiment, moreover, which they would 
endorse, not merely as containing the secret of their hope for 
the future, but as indicating the only key by which it is 
scientifically possible to interpret the facts of the past. With 
them, heredity is everything, and originality simply ceases to 
be. The evolution of society is of itself sufficient to account 
for the existence and endowments of the very men—the 
Isaiahs, the Savonarolas, the Luthers—who rose up in uncom- 
promising antagonism to the evils of society, or who had “to 
tread the wine-press alone,” striving to crush out the super- 
stitions or immoralities which were poisoning fatally 
the life-blood both of individual and social existence. 
History, and the philosophic interpretation of history, 
give to this hypothesis the most absolute denial. The 
men who, according to the popular saying, are made 
by the times, simply reflect them, and are entitled to no 
higher designation than that of time-servers. But there are 
such things as fresh departures in the chronicles of the past, 
and these took their origin not merely as mechanical, or even 
dynamical, effects of the antecedent pressure of general or spe- 
cial human needs or aspirations, though these are not to be 
overlooked, but mainly because the inspired man had come who 
saw and could clearly articulate the secret which his contem- 
poraries were sorely in need of, but the proclamation of which, 
so far from being the expression of their conscious wishes, 
they resented and punished as novel, entirely misleading, 
or even atheistic. If society, pure and simple, or some- 
times very impure and complex in evil, is the one sole 
and supreme factor in the genesis of the world’s greatest 
benefactors, how are we to account for the fact that the noblest 
men in this goodly fellowship have so very generally been 
treated as belonging to the most “ dangerous” class of the com- 
munity in which they lived, and that they had to wait for the 
recognition of their claims to a late posterity, who even when 
they built their tombs, had yet but little perception of the truths 
to which they bore witness, and which, in spite of their imper- 
cipience, were changing the features and fortunes of the world ? 

To speak only of Scotland. During the last 500 years she 
has passed through two great epochs, and she is now fulfilling 
the conditions of a third one. ‘The first of these is the 
Wallace one. Wallace secured for Scotland what Samuel 
achieved in the case of the Hebrew Tribes, and our own 
Alfred accomplished among the Anglo-Saxons. He fused the 
warring provinces into a common nationality. John Knox 
gives name to the second period, for he made Scotland a theo- 
cracy, with such issues, “ Covenanting” and the “ glorious 
Revolution Settlement,” as are known to all the world. But 
David Hume, Robert Burns, and Walter Scott inaugurated an 
altogether new era, and the land of the Kirk and the Covenant 
had the great task committed to her of subjecting her hitherto 
inexorable theological formule to the dialectic of a new philo- 
sophy and the inspiration of a new poetry. “ Caledonia, stern 
and wild,” it may be affirmed, took very little either of colour 
or form from the sceptics, or from the poets. She continued 
to “keep her Sabbaths,” and duly trained her children 
in the Shorter Catechism, with its curiously combined 
doctrines of “ Redemption” and “the pains of hell for ever,” 
and her ministers duly ascended the pulpit-stairs with the: 
stereotyped message, though the shafts of the light-hearted 
Edinburgh Reviewers were flying thickly round their heads. 
But all the same, Hume and Burns and Walter Scott had made: 
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an appeal to the inmost thought and heart of Scotland,‘and 
this appeal was first responded to, in terms which Scotchmen 
will not soon willingly let die, by two laymen,—Thomas Erskine, 
and his literary friend, the fervid prophet of Cheyne Row, 
Chelsea, whose recent death has produced a sensation throughout 
England, Germany, aud America which, probably, the departure 
from among us of no other living literary man would occasion. 
“‘ Disruptions,”,*« Abolition of Patronage,” “ Commissions ” of 
Free-kirk general assemblies suspending professors, and U.P. 
prosecutions of heresy, have filled and are filling columns of 
Scotch newspapers, have supplied and still supply a favourite 
topic of talk at endless tea and dinner-tables. And it might 
seem to the superficial observer that the Kirk, though split up 
into three politically hostile camps, still gave orthodox law to 
Scotland, andthat the Confession of Faith was still the standard 
around which the arms of the faithful were clustered in un- 
shaken loyalty. Raban bears witness that the tide of belief has 
advanced far beyond the old landmarks, and perhaps more 
convincingly than all the “leaders ” which the death of the 
author of Sartor Resartus has called forth, will tell the world 
that the old order in Scotland has indeed changed, and that the 
veteran seer and the Laird of Linlathen have not spoken to 
their countrymen in vain. Thomas Chalmers is no longer 
regarded as a theological authority, though he reigns supreme, 
both north and south of the Tweed, as a social reformer. 
Candlish and Cunningham, and even the genial Guthrie him- 
self, have become historical figures, with no guidance in them 
for the great and pressing problems of the day. 

In this day, when for Scotland “the treasure” so long “ hid 
in the field,” in the field of the Gospel and in the field of the 
human soul, is being brought to light, Walter Smith is a 
representative poet. Consciously or unconsciously, he creates, 
and in creating reveals not a little which is highly interesting 
in the person of Raban. His hero forsakes the pulpit, from 
which his utterances were unacceptable or misinterpreted, and 
then were on the verge of being submitted to an inquisitorial 
investigation as “heretical and damnable,” when he betakes 
himself to a ministry at the fount of types, becoming 
a week-day instead of a merely Sunday preacher. The 
strain on intellect, on heart and conscience, arising from the 
conflict between the instincts of righteousness and love in 
the human spirit, aided, as enlightened, by the most express 
announcement of the New Testament touching the care of the 
Father of all for the good of all, and the creeds of the Kirk, 
backed by the elders and the gossip of the public-house 
and the discussions in the blacksmith’s parliament round his 
smithy-fire, proved a burden too heavy for Raban to bear, 
And accordingly, he turned to literature, and sometimes 
was found on the platform, declaiming in the interests of 
the common rights of man. The content, the discontent, 
the sense of relief from bondage, the feeling at the same time 
that in the ministry of every Church the area of one’s sympa- 
pathies is necessarily broadened, and that only a vague 
humanitarianism is apt to dominate the spirit of the man 
who is not actually engaged in the endeavour to mitigate some 
evil or suffering which has overtaken his brethren,—these, and 
various other feelings consequent upon a step which has placed 
a licentiate of the Kirk outside the formal pale of ecclesiastical 
ministrations, are finely delineated. But they profess to be 
pourtrayed for us by Raban himself, and Mr. Walter Smith 
appears in this volume only as the editor of Raban’s manu- 
scripts. The disguise, however, is too transparent for any 
reader to imagine that this exquisite poem, with all its “stray 
leaves,” is not Walter Smith’s own workmanship, and we can 
only say of Raban that it is a worthy successor of JTilda, 
though utterly unlike it, either in the warp or in the woof of 
the story. 

Mr. Walter Smith deserves our best thanks for this bold 
poem; and it has so happened that this fine poem has made us 
think of Mr. Carlyle himself, and how he, too, may have learned, 
by this time, that in the spirit of Him who was “greater than 
Zeno,” and of whom we had need that He should be sent to us, 
there was a depth of love which he had not yet realised. But 
our readers must not imagine that there is nothing except 
theology in this volume. Raban, the probationer, the littérateur, 
the tragic lover, the bookworm, the lonely widower, is a distinct 
portrait, apart from his theological conclusions. The “ House 
in the Square,” with the widowed mother and three daughters, 
each artistically painted, is one which will often be revisited. 
The character and fate of the daughter, Muriel, are conceived 





ae 
as only a poet could conceive them. Raban’s fellow-students 
are quite life-sketches, and “ Latto, the Pantheist,” if go te 
to be termed, reveals a metaphysical and psychological cap fed 
in the author of which in his previous poems we have 10 such 
adequate illustration. We have no doubt that Raban yi 
attain the popularity it deserves. 





MR. JENNINGS’'S RAMBLES.* 

Tue delights of home-travel are keenly felt by Mr. Jennings 
A pleasanter companion in summer-time than his Field Paths 
and Green Lanes it would be difficult to find, and the delightful 
country flavour of that volume is conspicuous also in these 
Rambles among the Hills. The writer makes no preten. 
sions. He is neither an antiquarian, nor a geologist, nor a 
botanist; he is not a social reformer, neither is he, like 
Cobbett, a peripatetic politician. His aim is to enjoy 
what is enjoyable in this beautiful island, rather than to oop. 
rect what is wrong; and if he occasionally sees indications of 
unsoundness “in the State of Denmark,” he does not care to 
dwell upon them. His true enjoyment is in rambling ig 
country byways and amidst lonely hills, in talking to rusticg 
aut their work, in taking his homely meals at wayside inns, in 
listening to the song of birds, and in striking across country, 
with a contempt for the obstacles which daunt Cockney tourists, 
Civilisation and over-population have not yet destroyed—anj 
let us hope they never will—the beauty of English scenery; the 
pedestrian who loves solitude need not go far from London to 
find it,—and he will find, too, especially in the untrequented 
tracks of Sussex, much that is quaint and primitive in the 
habits of the people :— 

“There are many strange people and odd scenes to be met with 

in England,” says Mr. Jennings, “if a man goes about keeping 
his eyes open for them, and is prepared to enter into the spirit of the 
thing when accident throws them inhis way. As for the beauty of 
this little country—for we must all confess it is not large—no one 
will ever be capable of doing justice to it. Its endless variety 
astonishes me more, the more I see of it; travel as much as one may, 
there is alwaysa pleasant surprise in store,—a landscape more strike 
ing than we have previously met with, fields and hills more exquisitely 
grouped, nobler and finer trees, or a view which somehow finds its 
way more directly to the heart. I do not believe there is any man 
alive who can say with truth that he has seen England thoroughly, 
One may have lived in much larger countries, it is true, but thereare 
none which it takes so long to get tired of as England.” 
The main drawbacks to English travel are the high charges of 
the hotels, and the fitfulness of the weather. The first of these 
drawbacks is not so serious, when the pedestrian leaves the 
beaten track of tourists; and Mr. Jennings says truly that it is 
a waste of time to pay any attention to weather in England, 
—‘ one has only to go on.” 

Chatsworth, the most popular spot in Derbyshire, is the 
traveller’s starting-point for his rambles in the famous Peak 
district, which, if we may trust the writer, is more famous than 
known. Who does not remember with pleasure the pretty 
model village of Edensor, and the comfortable Chats 
worth Hotel, the cosiest and most home-like in all the 
county! Of Chatsworth itself, Mr. Jennings does not 
say much, for he hates “lions;” but he had the privk 
lege, rarely awarded to visitors, of seeing the noble library, 
which contains, among other priceless treasures, the original 
“Liber Veritatis” of Claude. Tourists are well treated at Chats- 
worth, and repay the Dnke’s liberality in English fashion:— 
“It cannot be said that the Duke of Devonshire is niggardly 
towards the public, nor are they wanting in generosity towards 
him in return, for, before going away, they invariably make 
him a present of all their sandwich-papers and empty bottles 
and are careful to place them where there is no danger of their 
being overlooked.” ‘The excursionists who “do” Chatsworth 
know but little of the loveliness which lies open to them and 
all the world in the immediate neighbourhood of the Palace. 
It is this beauty which allures Mr. Jennings, and of a certain 
wood he writes with the passion of a lover :— 

“T made towards the wood at the back of the ‘ Palace of the Peak; 
and stood under the shelter of a noble beech during a heavy shower, 
and watched the storm sweep by. Presently there appeared a bit of 
blue sky, no bigger than one’s hand; it spread gradually over the 
heavens, and in the course of a few minutes the sun’s beams strug 
gled through the lovely foliage, making golden patches among the 
blue-bells and ferns, and causing the long grass to sparkle, as if all 
the diamonds of Brazil had been scattered over it. The notes 
of the thrush soon thrilled in the air, a cock pheasant stepped 
out proudly from the recesses of the wood, a squirrel darted 








* Rambles among the Hills in the Peak of Derbyshire and the South Downs. By 
Louis J. Jennings, With Illustrations. London: John Murray. 1830, 
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. sno tree, and a rabbit came bustling out of the 
up 4 anager was the matter. The clouds had passed 
pan and the world smiled once more. Very soon had I climbed 
ary and wandered to the right on the edge of the wood, 
et of the softest moss. This is one of the most delightful 
se aa A geen in all England, especially in June, when the rhodo- 
woods e all across its dark places, and the ground is blue with 


flam A : 
ents et There is a broad green path in the heart of the wood, 


‘1 inths. , 
pr pr on its brow, and from the latter there is a charming view 


f the Park, and far away over other woods, brown moors, and distant 
iil Towards the end of this path, some patriarchal oaks begin to 
= and then a whole army comes in sight,—an 


ges omg signs of rough warfare upon it, but still 
presents an imposing front.” 

Mr. Jennings does not indulge much in these descriptions, 
which, unless in the hands of a master, so often prove weari- 
some; but when he does describe a beautiful scene, it is in 
words which enable a reader to see the landscape and to enjoy 
the beauty. His gossip with villagers and wayfarers is charac- 
teristic alike of the people and of the writer, whose sense of 
humour constantly finds something to feed it. His rambles 
lead him to familiar places, as well as to spots that are com- 
paratively unknown. He visits Haddon Hall, “ of which there 
is nothing to be said which has not been said ten thousand 
times before.” He visits Eyam, a somewhat melancholy 
village, but famous for all time in English story as the scene of 
a clergyman’s unparalleled heroism during the year of the 
Great Plague; he visits Bakewell, once beloved of anglers, but 
now deserted by the fraternity, for the fish are gone; and after 

sing through Monsal Dale, which he says, and rightly, is 
“one of the prettiest of all the numerous dales in Derbyshire,” 
he even lingers for a moment at Buxton, the most fashionable 
of Derbyshire watering-places. Of course, too, he made his way 
toAxe Edge and the “ Cat and Fiddle,” where, indeed, he had 
hoped to find quarters for a day or two; but this was impossible, 
for the landlord, having to stow away twelve persons in four 
bedrooms, had no room for guests. Mr. Jennings, as we have 
said, does not always disdain sight-seeing, and he devotes several 
pages to Hardwicke Hall and Bolsover Castle. On some book- 
shelves at Hardwicke he found the first English edition of 
Vathek, and, on a table, a kitchen for a child, the pots, pans, 
and other utensils being of silver, exquisitely made. ‘I should 
like,” says the writer, “ to have stopped afew miuutes and played 
with them myself, but the young woman who acted as guide 
whisked me through the room at a break-neck pace. When 
she saw me looking at the books, she tapped impatiently with 
her foot; but I recommended her to read Vathel, and if she 
did so, 1 am sure that by this time she has forgiven me.”’ 

Hardwicke is troubled with poachers, and Bolsover with 
ghosts. In the castle there is a bedroom called “ Hell,” and 
another called “ Heaven.” -In all the rooms there was some- 
thing eerie, which filled the visitor with a strange feeling 
he had never experienced within any walls before. The 
old woman who acted as guide explained the mystery, by 
saying that the castle is haunted, and that she had several 
times seen a lady and gentleman “come like a_ flash.” 
“When I have been sitting in the kitchen, not thinking of any 
such thing, they stood there,—the gentleman with ruffles on, 
the lady with a scarf round her waist. I never believed in 
ghosts, but Ihave seen them. Iam used to it now, and don’t 
mindit. But we do not like the noises, because they disturb us.” 

Let no one go to Matlock Bath, who loves Natare, and feels 
her “breeze ” stirring in his soul,—‘* For most of the scenery 
round Matlock, as at Niagara, is let out at so much a yard, 
and the stranger cannot go far without being called upon to 
stand and deliver.” It is, no doubt, an exquisite spot, utterly 
and uretrievably injured by the “ill conditions” with which it 
18 troubled. Extortion and vulgarity besiege and annoy the 

tourist at every step, and he is glad to escape from it as quickly 
as he can. Mr. Jennings grumbles with perhaps less reason at 
Dove Dale, the beauty of which has been over-rated, and greatly 
prefers the less known Vale of Beresford, perhaps because it is 
less known. In his judgment, the finest view in Derbyshire, 
and perhaps in England, is from the summit of the mountain 
opposite the village of Edale:—“ Fresh,” he writes, “from a 
wisit to Switzerland, it seemed to me that I had seen nothing 
there more beautiful and attractive... ... If the Kinderscout 
Tange werein Switzerland, scores of books would have been written 
about it, and ‘ Sanatoria’ without number would have been estab- 
lished on its hill-sides. As it is, not a dozen tourists thoroughly 
explore the Peak in the course of as many years.” Mr. 
enlings gives so graphic an account of that noble and un- 
traversed range of hills, that the reader will be apt to sigh for 





summer and for leisure, that he may follow in his footsteps. 
Still more attractive in the brightness of a July sun is the far- 
famed forest of Sherwood, which, though much diminished in 
size, is still famous for its grand old oaks and silver birches. 
The finest oaks are said to be in the park of Thoresby 
House, one of the three mansions known as the “ Dukeries,’” 
and “the domain of Thoresby, taken altogether, com- 
prises by far the most attractive part of Sherwood.” Wel- 
beck, another of the “ Dukeries,’ the property of the 
late eccentric Duke of Portland, is described with some minute- 
ness. The costly and egregious folly of this nobleman could 
scarcely be surpassed. His ruling passion was to build any- 
where, but chiefly underground; and the author was told on 
good authority that he spent £2,000,000 at Welbeck on tunnels, 
underground chambers, and other works. There is a ball-room 
built entirely underground, a chapel, conservatories, and 
skating-rinks, access to which is by lifts; and a riding-school, 
lit by over 7,000 gas-jets, and ornamented in the most extrava- 
gant manner. “It is like a palace, and the man who built it 
scarcely ever entered its doors. Close by is another marvellous 
place—‘ The Gallop ’—all under glass, built at an enormous 
cost. The tan was always carefully raked over and watered 
every day, as if the Duke might at any moment come to ride 
in it, and yet he never crossed a horse for many years before 
he died.” Most men, Mr. Jennings adds pertinently, get some 
pleasure out of the money they spend ; but what did he get ? 
He was not even popular with his workmen, for they felt that 
their labour was thrown away. 

The portion of the volume devoted to Sussex and the South 
Downs is highly interesting, and the accuracy of Mr. Jennings’s 
descriptions is as noteworthy as their liveliness. Cowper said 
he was appalled at the tremendous height of the Sussex Downs; 
the traveller hitherto unacquainted with this noble range of 
hills is more likely to be surprised at their loveliness. And this 
beauty, so characteristic in feature and so little known to excur- 
sionists, lies almost at our door. A word of praise must be given, 
before we close the volume, to Mr. Hallam Murray’s illustra- 
tions. They not only fulfil exactly the purpose of illustrations, 
making the writer’s text more attractive and intelligible, but 
they do this with a taste and feeling which show that the 
artist, like the author, has a keen perception of natural beauty. 





MR. ILLINGWORTH’S SERMONS.* 

Turse sermons have a rare intensity and reality of tone, im 
which we find the echo of a conviction deeper even than the 
language in which it is conveyed. As the very same bulk of 
the very same water exerts an altogether different degree of 
power if it comes from different levels, so religious conviction 
of precisely the same sort produces a totally different effect on 
those whom it reaches, when it comes from different levels of 
personal belief. The value of these sermons seems to us to con- 
sist even more in the depth and strength of the convictions 
they express, than in the form given to those convictions. There 
is a reserve, a terseness, and a concentration in the language, 
of a kind to express comparative indifference to the form of the 
thought, and which therefore give all the more impressiveness 
to the thought itself. We speak without any knowledge 
of Mr. Illingworth as a preacher, except what the perusal 
of this volume and of one or two sermons of his contained in 
a volume of Keble College sermons has given us. But we speak 
with some confidence, when we say that among the sermons of 
the present day, very few appear to reach the same intensity of 
conviction, or at least to convey with the same adequacy to the 
reader the intensity of the conviction which they do reach. 
Take, for instance, these passages from the two fine sermons on 
“ Penitence ” and “ The Consequences of Sin,” and observe with 
what reality one of the commonest of thoughts is placed before 
us, but athought nevertheless which, from its very commonness, 
has got so worn away, that like a coin of light weight, it hardly 
does more than the work of a mere “token,” that is, hardly 
does more than “settle a transaction,” as the phrase goes, 
instead of conveying something to you of real value; and our 
readers will see what we mean by speaking of the concentration 
of feeling these sermons contain :— 

“The judgment of man upon himself—whether we gather it from 
savage races, or from the remote beliefs of Egypt, or of our own 
Indo-European ancestors, or from the truest-sighted intellect of intel- 


lectual Greece—has been, that the consequences of sin cannot but 
last beyond the grave. ‘ Where is Ardiceus the Great ?’ asks the spirit 








* Sermons Preached in @ College Chapel. With an Appendix. By J, R. Illing- 
worth, M.A. Loudon: Macmillan and Co. 
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in Plato’s vision, and is answered, ‘ He shall not come forth from hell 
for ever.’ Nor can it be maintained for a moment by any serious 
critic that this universal judgment of man upon himself is due to 
the invention of an interested priestcraft. It is simply the expressed 
conviction of the human conscience in all ages that moral evil is a 
thing infinitely greater and more terrible than even those terrible 
results of it which we see in this present world ; and though we now 
revolt from the medizeval thoughts of an arbitrary punishment, it is 
not so easy to escape the suspicion that, amid the universal reign of 
jaw, there may be such things as ‘inevitable consequences,’ and a 
avrong step amid the great machinery, hurry us we know not where. 
Brethren, if you from time to time think upon these facts-—the fact 
of the present consequences of moral evil, and the fact of the gloomy 
forebodings with which the sight of those consequences, time out of 
mind, has filled the heart of man—you will be in less danger of the 
popular modern fallacy, which insults alike both the human dignity 
and the divine, by promising to sin, apart from repentance, an amiable 
obliteration, and forgetting that hell, after all, may be the last pre- 
rogative of the human will....... Go on to think of all the un- 
known human beings who have toiled, and are toiling, with head, and 
heart, and hand, to furnish you with your material, moral, and 
intellectual endowments—the noble souls that have contended for 
the law and liberty which you enjoy; and the martyrs, and the 
missionaries, and the long line of saints and heroes, who have 
{aboured to hand on to you the faith which now you hold so cheap, 
while you have been seeking your own pleasure, day by day, and 
year by year, without a thought of the uncounted sorrows which have 
gone to make that pleasure possible,—setting an example which, 
however negative, must go out beyond yourself and seduce others 
into habits, at least of indolence and carelessness, if not of the more 
actively antisocial kinds of sin, and so by your own life and that of 
‘those whom you have influenced, bequeathing to after-ages an accu- 
mulated legacy of ill. For when you see a strong man struggling 
helpless against unfair odds, and dying prematurely, outworn in the 
cause of good, and unsuccessful, remember it is not the men of his 
ewn generation who have killed him, but the stubborn, dull resist- 
ance of sloth, and apathy, and selfishness, which the sins of suc- 
cessive ages have gone on bnilding, inch by inch, into the forms of 
our society and the very fabric of the world. And such is the fate 
which your sins are entailing on generations yet unborn. With these 
thoughts in your minds, brethren, look back to the Cross of Calvary, 
and you will, I think, no longer see there the empty symbol of a suffer- 
‘ing now long past and over, in the grave, where all things are forgotten, 
put the inner meaning and reality of the age-long passion of humanity, 
in the crucifixion of him who all along has been an hungred, and 
you gave him no meat; thirsty, and you gave him no drink; a 
stranger, and you took him not in; naked, and you clothed him not; 
sick and in prison, and you visited him not; and who still pleads, 
Yrom our streets, and hospitals, and prisons, and haunts of sinful 
aisery, and from all the coasts of heathendom perishing in darkness : 
‘Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by ? Behold, and see if there 
‘be any sorrow like unto my sorrow.’ ” 

‘These passages renew the meaning of one of the commonest of 
all our religious commonplaces with a strange force,—one which 
‘approaches even the conciseness and glow of the highest class of 
mind in the fine scorn for the philosophy which “ promises to 
sin, apart from reformation, an amiable obliteration, forgetting 
that hell, after all, may be the last prerogative of the human 
will.” Ortake the following passage in the sermon on “ Know- 
jedge,’”’—more exactly on the connection between duty and know- 
ledge,—and note especially the translation into our modern 
speech of our Lord’s saying that the men of Nineveh should 
rise up in judgment against his own generation, and should 
condemn it :— 

“And remember here also, as well as in the moral region, your 
sins go out beyond you, and cause your brother to offend. You may 
ee everywhere around you, great, patient, energetic thinkers, who 
all their life have ‘ scorned delight and lived laborious days,’ and yet 
remain in alienation from the Christian faith and the Christian hope ; 
and think it uncharitable to attribute their intellectual error to moral 
causes. You forget the awful fact that moral causes act vicariously, 
and that it is the sloth, and pride, and bigotry, and unreality of 
Christians, which causes men to question the divinity of Christ. It 
is so in the great outer world, and it is so in the circles of college 
life ; and be sure, that if it continue so, in the great day of disillu- 
sionment, the men of science and the atheists shall rise in judgment 
upon our generation, and shall condemn it. For they will have been 
true to the light they knew of, and you will have been false toa 
clearer light.” 

What is remarkable about the substance of the thought in these 
sermons, as distinguished from their intensity, is the clearness 
with which Mr. Illingworth has made his own, and explained to 
himself by the teaching of Christ, the scientific doctrine that 
all life is a sort of death, and all death a sort of life,— 
that you cannot live without wasting something of the 
vital force which constitutes your store of living, and 
that you cannot even die without using some fragment 
of that vital force which constituted your life. Mr. Illing- 
worth is penetrated through and through by the spiritual 
rationale which our Lord gave to this truth, when he likened 
his own death to the dying of the corn of wheat in the ground, 
and said, “‘ Whosoever will save his life shall lose it, and whosoever 
loseth his life for my sake, the same shall save it.” Mr. Illing- 





worth, though he accepts thus far the strict biological teach; 

: pal achin 
of the day, is possessed by the conviction that though that q 
struction of the physical tissues of the body of which the biol ne 
speaks is never fully replaced to the individual by the vba . 
processes of this world, the waste of energy is much more hind 
replaced in the quality of life for which it is exchanged onal 
this world, whenever it is spent in the way of sacrifice for a higher 
end, to say nothing of the far higher transformation which 
we know that it will undergo in the last great change. Anj 
very forcibly does Mr. Illingworth insist on the gift by which 
man is enabled to effect this transformation,—the creative 
magic of true faith :— 

“Human sight, like human reason, feeds upon experi 

have an object set before it, cannot work ‘allchds sahenlaie z= 
faith is independent of experience, and in a way creates its object 
It sees in darkness, believes without evidence, is certain of aa 4 
sibilities, grapples with and forces the blank, dark, empty note 
ness, into substance, and consistency, and reality, and life ; it ig the 
reflection, almost too bright for frail human nature, of the diving 
power that can create ew nihilo..... Your ideals are like the visiong 
that float before the artist ; they are unreal to begin with; but you 
are endowed with a creative faculty, and can call them into existence 
by the bare fiat of your faith. You can make them what they are 
not—as the heroes and saints have done before you; but you will 
not, and so you allow the God-sent vision of your destiny to fade awa 
unfulfilled, till in the end it will be nothing more to you than the 
melancholy memory of some sunrise long ago.” ‘i 
We have endeavoured in this brief notice merely to interest our 
readers in the volume, not to summarise its contents. It jg 
full of strength, and we should be glad to induce any 
one to read it. For our own parts, we should have pre. 
ferred it without the frequent interspersion of the formal 
words “ brethren” and “my brethren,” which always, to our 
ears, give a sermonic effect. Why not, Mr. Illingworth will say, 
give a sermonic effect to what is professedly a sermon? We 
should reply, that we mean by a sermon a vivid appeal to the 
men of the present, but that by “ sermonic ” we should character. 
ise the quality which is conventionally supposed, according to 
the traditions of the past, to be needed in such an appeal, but 
which lends a faint air of unreality to an address really delivered 
by men of to-day to men of to-day. And all such conven 
tionalisms we should like to see dropped. 





THE PROFESSOR’S WIFE.* 
Ir is difficult to say how far stories written to illustrate the 
moral evil of particular practices answer their purpose. That 
this story, which is not without power, does draw an alarming 
and a not unjust picture of that hardening of the heart which 
comes of asserting the right and cultivating the habit of inflict- 
ing pain deliberately on our fellow-creatures, in order to 
add to the knowledge of vital laws, cannot be denied. 
The real question, however, is whether the charge which is 
sure to be made of exaggeration and over-painting in 
stories intended to exhibit such a warning as this, may not 
do more to stimulate sympathy with the wrong side than to 
enlist sympathy with the right. On the one hand, it is sure to 
be said that such a picture as that of Sir Eric Grant isa 
libel on any of our English apologists for Vivisection. And, 
on the other hand, it may be fairly asserted that if the practice 
of vivisection is to grow here as it has grown in Italy, Germany, 
and Frauce, it would soon become a libel no longer, and that 
there is no one feature in the practice here given which may 
not be more or less closely illustrated from the revolting annals 
of Continental or American vivisection. To suppose that a 
man who had loved his wife passionately, and loved her pas 
sionately within a few months, would ever permit her to be 
made the subject of painful nervous excitations, in the interest 
of pure scientific investigation, even after consciousness 
and mind had gone, is, indeed, to suppose an extremity 
of inhumanity such as one would consider hardly possible, 
unless, indeed, in a true hell. And we think that the 
author of this book has coloured his picture too highly, eve 
for his purpose, in adding this last hint to his indictment 
against the Professor’s steely sins. At the same time, 00 
one who knows anything of the facts of the case can deny 
that, admitting the picture to be exaggerated as a repre 
sentation of the facts of to-day, as, in this respect, 
even accepting the Continental standard, it certainly 
such a sketch as that of Sir Eric Grant is the ideal to 
which the vivisectionist morality ought to point,—and that 





* The Professor’s Wife: a Story, By Leonard Graham. London: Chatto snd 
Windus, 
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hardness to which a noble end may degrade a mau who uses 
evil means to obtain that end, this story, painful as it is to 
zead, will not have been written in vain. 

We should add that in the body of the story there is no 
introduction of physical horrors. Sufficient information is 
‘ven in the notes to indicate what cruelty Science does inflict 
a other countries,—and even now only too often in this, in 
spite of our anti-vivisection statute, with its discreditable special 
permissions to dispense with anzsthetics,—but there is no 
attempt, even in the notes, to overwhelm the nerves with 
physical horror. What is attempted is something very different, 
to make us realise the chasm which such practices must 
open between a man and his own best nature and best affections, 
and the steady tendency they have to alienate him from the 
tme life of the heart. This is effected with a good deal of 
power; and the only question is, whether it will strengthen 
the cause on behalf of which it is written, or by presenting as 
possible and probable a kind of hardness of heart of which 
there is, in Great Britain, at all events, we hope,—no present 
example, will play into the hands of the enemy, and induce 
them to boast of the exaggerations to which the humanitarians 
are reduced, in order to excite public opinion against them. 
Fiction may, we think, fairly picture the tendency of evil, as well 
as its actually perceived and experienced aspects. And though, 
us we trust, no such monster as Sir Eric Grant becomes before 
the end of this story, is as yet possible in Great Britain, we 
would not answer for it that—judging exclusively by the num- 
ber and dreadful cruelty of their experiments on animals—the 
late Claud Bernard might not possibly have reached that point, 
or Majendie or Mantegazza might not even have passed it. 


extending his knowledge of truth, can be a sin. 
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BLIND GUIDES.* 
Tuere is something to be said against the practice of setting par- 
ticular books as subjects for Classical examinations, or, indeed, 
for any examinations in language. Where, indeed, the exami- 
nations cover, or may be made to cover, a very wide field of 
literature, the choice of candidates may very well be guided by 
the suggestions or even the commands of a Board of Studies. The 
subjects of the Cambridge Classical Tripos, which were formerly 
quite indefinite, including the whole of classical literature, or at 
least so much of the whole as was worthy of notice, have lately 
been limited in this sense. Oxford has always maintained the 
same practice, and many think that the range of books prescribed 
isfar too narrow. The highest honours in scholarship may be 
obtained without the knowledge of authors who really supply 
the surest test of it. It must be remembered, however, that 
a safeguard is provided in the papers of “unprepared” 
translations. If these are properly set, and have due 
weight allowed to them by the examiners, there is little 
danger of the highest distinctions being improperly bestowed. 
But when we come to speak of Pass Examinations, the evils of the 
practice are manifest. It is of one only of these that we have 
to speak at present. The University of London, anxious, it is 
to be presumed, to defeat “ cramming,” continually changes its 
books, and not unfrequently sets out-of-the-way subjects, of 
which no good editions are to be found. The consequence of 
this is the issue of a translation or edition, hurriedly got up for 
the purpose, and, in all probability, deplorably deficient in 
every requisite quality. We have before us an edition of the 
F ourth Book of the Epistolae ew Ponto, furnished with a trans- 
lation and notes, and intended for the use of candidates who 
presented themselves at the Matriculation Examination in 








Co Ovid. — Epistolae ex Ponto, Liber 1V. Comprising Text, LiteralTranslation, and 
pious Notes. By A. C. Maybury, D.Sc., Lond. London: 178 Strand. 1880. 


Liry.—Books IV, and V. Literal i ? 
James Cornish and ~ id iterally Translated by Lewers and McDewitt. London: 


Homer.—Iliads 21.4, Literally Translated by Roscoe Mongan, B.A. London: 


hardly one touch in it which might not be fairly January last. It is not too much to say that there are passages 
- tified 88 belonging to the ideal of the same general school in this translation, which if any candidate who used it had 
- towards which the teaching of the vivisectionists, | a sufficiently good memory to reproduce faithfully, he must 
shat any amount of pain may be inflicted on sensitive beings infallibly have been plucked. If there were any such vic- 

ent scientific ends, obviously tends. The vivisec- | tims, their sufferings are over, and it might not be worth 
ect with all his soul Schiller’s aphorism, “ Woe | while to speak of the guide who had led them to destruc- 
des through sin to extend his knowledge of | tion, but that we see the same editor promises a translation of 
” unless, indeed, he chooses arbitrarily to deny that the | the book set for the next examination. Here are a few speci- 
-. of torture on fellow-creatures, when it is inflicted for | mens :— 


denies that with his lips, his conscience will hardly | we Jearn from the note that the phrase implies that the steps 
If the delineation here given tends in any are many (!) and short. 



















“ Numerosos gressus ” (ii., 33). 









“Nec me quod cuperem si per fera bella liceret, 
Oblectat cultu terra novata suo”? (ii., 43-4). 

“Nor although I wished it, if fierce war should permit it, does 
the earth revived with its cultivation delight me.’ 
Who would guess from this that Ovid means to say that he 
should like to have a garden, if only the Getae were not so 
troublesome ? 
“ Dic aliquam, quam te mutaverit, iram ”’ (iii., 21). 
“ Tell me what anger has changed you.” 
“ Haec dea non stabili, quam sit levis, orbe fatetur”’ (iii., 31). 
‘“‘ The goddess confessed how fickle she is en her unstable wheel.” 
‘* Cumque deos omnes, tum quos impensius aequos 

Esse tibi cupias, cum Jove Cesar erit”’ (iv., 33-4). 
“ And when you desire that all the gods, and some to a greater 
extent, be propitious, Czesar will be with Jove.” 
“Nunc longi reditus hastae supponere lustri, 

Cernet, et exacta cuncta locare fide”’ (ix., 45-6). 
“ At one time it shall perceive you placing under the spear the 
revenues of a long lustrum, and placing all things with scrupulous 
fidelity.”’ 
A note, it is true, explains “ placing under the spear,” but does 
not improve the rendering of the second line by suggesting, for 
exacta fide, “in good-faith.” 

“‘Flumine saepe secundo 

Augetur remis cursus euntis aquae.” (xii., 27-8.) 
“ Though the river is often favourable, a journey on the running 
water is increased by oars.” 
Here the note puts it, “ A journey on the running water is 
lengthened by rowing.” 
Dr. Maybury hopes that his translation will “be found clear 
and accurate.”’ In view of what has been advanced on this 
point, it is needless to discuss his confession that “no attempt 
has been made at elegance of diction or literary style,” further 
than to say that a translation which makes no such attempt, 
even were it free from blunders, stands self-condemned as 
simply noxious. 
This is the charge to which the next book in our list, a literal 
translation of Livy, IV., V., is chiefly open. This translation is 
bald and slovenly to the last degree. Nor is it by any means 
free from positive blunders. 
In v. 4, Appius Claudius, arguing about the matters in 
dispute between the Patricians and the Tribunes of the Plebs, 
military pay and permanent service, says, “ Agi tanquam cum 
patria nobiscum aequum censemus.” For this we have, “ We 
think it but fair that the treaty should be conducted with us 
as if with the country.””’ What can a “treaty” have to do 
with a question of domestic politics? In the next chapter, 
the speaker is arguing that it would be madness to abandon 
the siege-works which had been constructed with so much toil. 
“Ts it not a soldier’s question ?” he asks. “ Illud, quod proprie 
ad milites pertinet, quibus boni Tribuni Plebis cum stipen- 
dium extorquere voluerunt, nunc consultum repente volunt, 
quale est?” ‘The rendering is almost unintelligible. ‘“ What 
is the nature of that employment which belongs practically 
to the soldiers, for whose interest those worthy Tribunes now 
suddenly wish new provisions to be made, although they have 
endeavoured to wrest their pay from them?” Equally incom- 
prehensible in another way is “the engines were almost applied 
to the battlements,” for “vineae tantum non iam iniunuctae 
moenibus.” One more instance will suffice :— 

“Tum vero iam superfundenti se laetitiae vix temperatum est. 
Non enim sicut Equites, dato Magistratibus negotio, laudari iussi; 
neque aut in Curiam vocati quibus responsum daretur,” &c. 

“Then, truly, they with difficulty set bounds to their overflowing 
joy, for they were not, like the Knights, ordered to be eulogised, that 
business having been assigned to the Magistrates; nor were they 
called into the Senate, in order that an auswer might be given 
them,” &e. 

Everything here is wrong; the indefiniteness of the imper- 
sonal temperatum est is lost; so is the contrast between the 
formal thanks given to the Knights through the Magistrates and 
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the enthusiastic gratitude shown to the Plebs ; and finally, there 
is an incredibly gross llunder in the rendering of “ vocati 
quibus responsum daretur.” 

So much for mistakes; as against the whole, we have to 
urge that this sort of translation is nothing better than an 
encouragement to that dreary, helpless style of rendering which 
breaks the heart of schoolmasters. 

In the Homer “crib,” as typical bits of absolutely wrong 
translation, we give the following :— 

Tol psy Ocoro0 médorvro 
“Yavov re yavunspov rapraucves (24, 2-3). 
* They indeed were careful to be satiated with the feast and with 
sweet sleep.” The translator plainly takes reprqueves as object 
to «édoxr0; and notice, too, dcp7ov = “ feast.” 
"AAN’ Exov Bs oDiy zparov awyxIero “Iasos ipg (24, 27). 

* But they retained (their determination), as the sacred Ilium 
was from the first hateful to them.”’ This is the worst sort of bad 
mistake, as being a wrong translation, with a plausible look 
about it, of a difficult construction. 

Meares musy wov Tis nel Diatspoy kAAov Gacaoces 

"He xaciyynroy Guoyaorpioy ne nai viov 

"AAD Gros nrAavoUS nal Goupamevos meSenxe (24, 46, 599). 
* For, perchance, some one is about to lose another even inore 
dear, either a brother from the same womb, or a son also; 
nevertheless, he desists from weeping and lamenting.” One 
could hardly have more mistakes in one sentence than are seen 
here. 

"H yep of disi wentnp TapminBrwxey (24,72-3) 

is said by Zeus of Thetis, always at Achilles’ side, and always 
telling him the purpose of the Gods. Mr. Mongan translates, 
* Since he” (Achilles) “ always watches hin” (Hector) “ [like] a 
mother.” 

Oarvuriog (24, 175) = “the Olympic god,” reappearing as 
the “ Olympic messenger ” (so it is not a misprint) in 194. 

Tlaow évi Qpcol buyeds iavdn: 
The soul was gladdened in their entire bosoms.” 
is superfluous to comment on 
euduie pwcyeany, “a blooming large elm,” and 
xanrjow emeargeow, “leaning against the handsome battle- 
ments,” or on the fact that all the Greek deities masquerade 
under Roman names. 

It is lamentable to know that the very worst of these “blind 
guides”’ is actually a lecturer to Matriculation classes at an 
important institution in London. 


After this, it 
such translations as mreAgny 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——<—— 

Great Orators. By Henry James Nicoll. (Macniven and Wallace.) 
—The “ great orators” whose life and work Mr. Nicoll sketches for 
us in this volume are Burke, Fox, Sheridan, and Pitt. It is difficult, 
when we come to examine the sketches to find how he brought himself 
to include Sheridan in the number. Of Sheridan’s oratory he has 
little or nothing favourable to say, except, indecd, the almost unani- 
mous consensus of his contemporaries. This, indeed, is conclusive. 
After all, an orator has to speak, not to write; and must be judged 
by, just as he means to influence, not posterity, but the men of his own 
time. It is only the few who stand in the first rank that are read 
with almost as must pleasure as they were heard. Mr. Nicoll has 
given us very good sketches of his four subjects, dealing out to them 
an equal but not unkindly justice. To his other qualifications he docs 
not, however, add the power to appreciate a joke. He has been tell- 
ing, for instance, the story of Sheridan’s compliment to Gibbon, “the 
luminous page of Gibbon,” and of the historian’s pleasure. “I could 
not hear without emotion the personal compliment he paid me in the 
presence of the British nation.” And then he adds, “ Perhaps, if he 
had known the sequel of the affair, his ‘emotion’ would have been of 
a different kind from what it was. On some one asking Sheridan 
how he could bestow the epithet Juminous on Gibbon’s work, he said, 
‘I called it volaminous.’”? Gibbon himself would certainly have 
understood, what every human being, except Mr. Nicoll, who has 
heard the story must have understood, that Sheridan’s reply was a 
jocose reproof to the bigoted partisan who asked him how he could 
have praised a Tory historian. If Mr. Nicoll still does not see it, 
let him think whether Sheridan could have seriously proposed to 
emend “luminous page” into “voluminous page.’ How could a 
page be voluminous ? 

Descartes ; Life and Meditations. By Richard Lowndes. 
(Frederic Norgate.)—Descartes’ life, though quite that of a 
philosopher, is by no means devoid of interest for the general reader. 


his 





His speculations on the whole tend to strengthen the foundations ot 
belief, and have furnished many a contribution to books on nat 
theology, and yet we find that there was a party, led by a Dut 
pastor of the Reformed Church, which maintained that the great 
thinker was a sceptic, and even an atheist, in disguise. The Meditations 
have been spoken of as “a work of philosophical art, in jtg kind um. 
equalled,” and they undoubtedly often remind us of the subtlety of 
the Socratic reasouings in Plato’s “ Dialogues,” though they lack the 
grace of style. But they are suited only for really earnest students 
of philosophy, and even these, unless we are much mistaken, will a 
times find them obscure. Descartes himself described them as“ 
book in which are demonstrated the existence of a God, and the 
distinction of soul from body.” He may be regarded as a first link 
in the chain of the speculative philosophy which closes with Hegel, 
Consequently, he is not exactly to the English taste, which has taken 
more kindly to what we may call the sense-philosophy, as represented 
by Hobbes, Locke, the two Mills, and Herbert Spencer. Mr, Lowndey’ 
special object in the essay before us is to trace the connection he 
tween Descartes, Kant, and Hegel. Descartes he looks Upon as the 
Columbus of modern philosophy, as the discoverer, in fact, of a new 
world for man’s intellect to explore. This strikes us as something of 
an exaggeration. Mind, with Descartes, was better known and ity 
existence better vouched for than matter, and his speculations, and, 
we may add, his arguments, can never, we believe, be pushed aside 
by the sensationalists, with whom, as Mr. Lowndes not unfaj 
remarks, it is almost a foregone conclasion that mind must at bottom 
be some modification of matter. Descartes, of course, presents 
several vulnerable points, and much of his “ Principles of Philosophy” 
seems to be a curious blending of Lucretius and Newton, in which 
purely abstract speculation and observation and experiment struggle 
for the mastery. His argument for the existence of a perfect Being, 
from the fact that our nature is progressive by striving, and that 
this implies that we have within us a model to strive after, falls flaton 
the thought of our day, and probably our most eminent men of science 
would count it absolutely worthless. It is, of course, not original; 
we find it in ancient philosophy. But Descartes, no doubt, was a 
profound thinker, and his speculations, of which we have here a 
careful analysis, are not yet exhausted. 

Havoun al Raschid. ‘New Plutarch Series.” By Professor E,H, 
Palmer. (Mareus Ward.)—We have already told our readers som 
thing of the merits of this little volume, but may fitly record its 
literary value here also. Professor Palmer shows Haroun al Raschidto 
us in his “golden prime,” and tells us with much pathos the sad and 
mournful close. There were, indeed, two sides to the Caliph’s char. 
acter. Endowed with tremendous energy, in many respects a trie 
king of men, a lover of learning and progress, chivalrous, and muni- 
ficent, he could yet at times descend to the depths of the 
most hideous savagery, and the last public act of the good 
Caliph was to have a wretched prisoner hacked to pieces before his 
eyes. It is, indeed, astrange story, and Professor Palmer, than whom 
no'man in England could be fitter to deal with it, has told it from 
authentic sources accessible only to learned men like himself. From 
Gibbon we carry away little more than two ideas about the mighty 
ruler whose dominions stretched from Africa to India. One is that 
he corresponded with Charles the Great, and received presents from 
his envoys; the other is that he thoroughly humbled the Greek or 
Byzantine Empire. We are truly sorry to find that we mast hence 
forth give up the pretty story of the friendly intercourse between the 
two great monarchs, as none of the Arabic histories so much as point 
at such a fact. It appears, however, that these very histories ar 
full of stories and anecdotes which attached themselves to the Caliph 
simply because, as a transcendently great Sovereign, he became the 
focus of countless legends. Professor Palmer gives us several speci- 
mens in his last chapter, remarking that they at least give us an ides 
of what Arab society was under the Caliphs of Bagdad. Unless we 
are much mistaken, all readers of the “ Arabian Nights” (and their 
name is legion) will welcome this addition to “The New Platarch 
Series.” 

A Matter-of-Fact Girl. By Theo.Gift. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
—This tale is described on the title-page as “a story of Lake-Lan- 
eashire ;” and there are some pictures of scenery and conversations 
in dialect which go some way towards justifying the deszription. 
But the story, as a whole, belongs to no particular locality. It tells 
us of certain cross-purposes in love, and of how they were set right, 
“Berrie Brown” and Randal Comyns meet at the hotel table d'hote 
of a Lancashire watering-place, and after some preliminary sparring 
and quarrelling, fall in love with each other. But she is engaged tos 
cousin, and he bound, he fancies, to offer himself again to a widow, 
who had thrown him over in her maiden days for a wealthier suitor. 
This is the complication that has to be disentangled; the novelist 
does it with considerable skill; both get their freedom, and get it ind 
way that make us think better rather than worse of them. But the 
girl’s pride still presents a formidable obstacle. She is but the 
daughter of a Lancashire farmer; her lover is a man of an old 
family and good estate. This is a difficulty which can only be 
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e by recourse to an old expedient. What would novelists do 
he tide or sea-mist ? The most obdurate heart cannot 
-<t the rush of gratitude when the lover drops in at the moment 
age seems to be lost. There is a certain poverty of material 
pon A Matter-of-Fact Girl, but what there is, is fairly well handled. 
The Glen of Silver Birches. By E. Owens Blackburne. 2 vols. 
(Remington.)—It is true that Miss Blackburne’s novel is appropriate 
to the time. To us, this is scarcely a recommendation. We hear 
nite enough about Ireland in the newspapers; and when we take 
: anovel, prefer to be transferred to some less perplexing and aggra- 
a country. The characters of the little drama here enacted are 
saficiently familiar, and the impulsive young girl, the selfish 
atbrift, her father, the too sensible and unsympathetic Saxon 
settler, the genial and liberal priest, and the pettifogging lawyer, 
are all persons whom we have seen before. Yet Miss Black- 
purne continues to combine them in an interesting way; and we 
follow without weariness the course of events that finally bring together 
lovers who seem at first to have a whole abyss of differences between 
them. Adsit omen! If England and Ireland could only so agree! 
—Mericas, and other Stories. By Clementina Black. (W. Sat- 
chell and Co.)—Three of these short stories are very good, and the 
fourth, “Toney,” though inferior, we think, to the others, is above 
the average of such efforts. “The Troubles of an Automaton” we 
remember when it first appeared. It is the ideal of a short story. 
The hero is the concealed chess-player in an automaton. He seesa 
robbery committed while he is in the figure. How is he to give 
goch information as will bring the offender to justice, without 
betraying a valuable secret ? It is an excellent idea, and very well 
managed. ‘ Mericas ” is a pretty love-story, and “An Artist”? a 
pathetic expression of the thought that there is often in the heart of 
a man of genius a longing for the ideal which no prosperity can 
satisfy ——Whom Did She Love? By Adair. (Samuel Tinsley.)— 
Was it the handsome stranger, whom she meets upon the ice ; or the 
footman, who indeed becomes very desperate about her ; or even the 
ge? It was certainly not her husband. On the whole, we think 
that it was the brandy-bottle. The question seems to us not to have 
been worth asking or answering. There is a dark hint in the 
preface, which makes us earnestly implore that we may not have to 
follow “the story of the heroine to its final ending, with the author.” 


Quintus Curtius. Edited for Schools and Colleges by W. E. Heit- 
Jand and T. E. Raven. (Cambridge: Pitt Press Series.)—There is a 
good deal of caprice in the selection of Latin and Greck classics for 
our schools and colleges. Some very deserving authors, for some un- 
accountable reason, slip for a time out of the regular course of study, 
and their very names are known only to the professed scholar. 
Quintus Curtius’s history of Alexander the Great certainly merited a 
better fate, but for many years past how few boys at our public 
schools, or even honour men at our Universities, ever made his 
acquaintance, The time was, it appears, that he was widely read, 
both here and elsewhere. Messrs. Heitland and Raven have given us 
a portion of his work, that portion which relates to Alexander’s 
Indian campaign, and his homeward march. Their notes deal pretty 
fully with the geographical difficulties of the subject, and they have 
taken care to consult the most modern authorities. Curtius is 
neither a very hard nor yet a very easy writer. He is supposed 
to have been a professor of rhetoric in the latter part of the first or 
early inthe second century, and his style reminds one of Tacitus’s 
“Agricola” and “Germany.” But, after all, who he was is a matter 
of pure conjecture. Suetonius speaks of a rhetorician of that name, 
and Tacitus and Pliny tell rather an odd story of a Curtius who rose 
from the humblest position to the Proconsulate of Africa, but they say 
nothing about his having been an author. It is just possible, but hardly 
likely, that the Curtius of Suetonius and the Curtius of Tacitus and 
Pliny were one and the same person, and the historian of Alexander. 
At any rate, the Curtius whom we know was a writer of the silver 
age, his style is rather strained and affected, and he has the manner- 
isms of a rhetorician. His Latin is pure and good, and when we 
add to this the great interest of his subjects, we have said enough 
torecommend him for general use in schools. Every author, how- 
ever, must be edited after the modern fashion, before he can become 
generally available for schoolmasters and their pupils, and this 
Messrs. Heitland and Raven have done, for at least a portion of his 
history, well and carefully. A very useful little sketch of Alexander’s 
career forms a part of their introduction. 

Farming for Pleasure and Profit. Vols. IV., V.,and VI. By A. 
Roland. (Chapman and Hall.)—Here are three further instalments 
of Mr. Roland’s manual of agriculture. In these volumes he treats 
of stock-keeping and cattle-rearing; of drainage of land; irrigation 
and manures ; and of root and hop-growing. Whenever the author 
{or the editor, Mr. W. Ablett) describes his own practice, and details 
his own results, we feel we are traversing safe ground. But when 
Mr. Roland ventures into the domains of agricultural chemistry, or 
geology or botany, then we cannot avoid the conclusion that he had 
better have left science and theory alone. His reference to the late 
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Mr. Moule’s “silex” explanation of the potato-disease; his classifi- 
cation of manures; his notions as to the effects of gypsum on 
plants ; his curiously-antiquated and provokingly imperfect analysis 
of agricultural materials and products, and scores of analogous weak- 
nesses, detract greatly from the undoubted merits of the honest, 
practical instruction which he conveys. 

Three Fifteenth-Century Chronicles. Edited by James Gairdner. 
(Printed for the Camden Society.)—The documents which Mr. 
Gairdner edits here are,—firstly, “ A Short English Chronicle,” con- 
sisting of three parts, viz.,an abridgment of “The Chronicle of the 
Brute,” Lydgate’s verses on the Kings of England, and a City 
Chronicle written in the days of Edward IV., together with some 
later additions to the same manuscript; secondly, Historical Memo- 
randa in the handwriting of John Stowe, the antiquary; and thirdly, 
Brief Notes of Occurrences during the reigns of Henry VI. and 
Edward IV., written, it would seem, by a monk of Ely. There is 
much that is curious in these documents, and something that is new 
in the way of historical material. Under the former heading comes 
a curious list of ‘“ longitude of men followyng” :— 

** Moyses, xiii. fete and viii. ynches and di. 
Cryste, vi. fete and iii. ynches. 
Our Lady, vi. fete and viii. ynches. 
Crystoferus, xvii. fete and viii. ynches.' 
King Alysaunder, iiii. fete and viii. ynches.’’ 

New Colorado and the Santa Fé Trail. By A. A. Hayes, Jun., M.A. 
(C. K. Paul and Co.)—This is a bright and pleasant book of travel. 
New Colorado is Colorado as it is to-day, for to-day ia the West is 
very different from yesterday. Memory has more than she can do 
to record its progress, and prophecy is altogether at fault. “I would 
not buy,’’ said General W. T. Sherman, in 1865, as quoted by our 
author, “a ticket for San Francisco for my youngest grandson,” and 
four years later he bought one for himself. It is part of this 
wonderful country which Mr. Hayes describes, its mines, its farming, 
its splendid scenery, and, not the least attractive part of his book, 
the somewhat grim humours of its life and manners. If we are to 
mention any passages where all is good, we may refer our readers to 
the stories of the “ road agents ’’—for by this curious euphemism the 
humorous sons of the West describe those whom, while we yet had 
them, we called, in prosaic fashion, ‘‘ highwaymen”’—and to the de- 
scription of crossing the Great Divide by the sources of the Arkansas. 
The book is admirably illustrated. 


Prize Translations: Poems and Parodies. (John Walker and Co.) 
—These are “reprinted from the Journal of Education,” and are the 
successful or commended pieces sent in for a series of prizes. The 
editor speaks of the difficulty which he has found in setting pieces 
“translatable, worth translating, and hitherto untranslated.” The 
first two conditions he has fulfilled, we think, in all cases; as to the 
third, the only piece that was already familiar in an English dress 
was Uhland’s “Der Wirthin Téchterlein.” The first poem, Alfred de 
Mussct’s “ Si vous croyez que je vais dire, Qui j’cse aimer” (notice- 
able, among other things, as an example of the licence of French 
rhyme), is capitally translated by “ Patch”; and another French 
poem, “ Fleur des Champs,” by Lemoine, almost better, by F. W. 
Bourdillon. This we are inclined to put at the head of the list. A 
third version from the French may be mentioned,—Corneille’s “ Les 
Ravages du Temps,”’ rendered by the Rev. James Robertson. Many 
more are worth mentioning; in fact, the volume shows good work 
thronghout. We see a curious mistake in the line, “ Mais elle était 
du monde ot les belles choses,’”’ where we have “de ce monde,” quite 
spoiling the metre. 

The Temple, or the Tomb. By Charles Warren. (Bentley and Son.) 
—In this volume, Mr. Warren arraigns the view, set forth by Mr. 
Ferguson, who finds the site of the Holy Sepulchre in that of the 
Temple of Solomon. Mr. Ferguson’s theory has a paradoxical look, 
regarded apart from all historical and traditional evidence. It is not 
there, certainly, that a reader fresh from the perusal of the account 
in the Gospels, would look for it; indeed, his difficulty in accepting 
the traditional site is that it seems too near the city. This difficulty 
Mr. Warren examines at length, and does not consider formidable. 
Doubtless, his opinion is of great weight; and it has behind it the 
historical and traditional testimony in favour of the recognised site. 
It is impossible to help regretting, as one reads this volume, that even 
such a question as this cannot be discussed with more calmness and 
temper. 

Debdrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage, and Titles of Courtesy for 
1881. Edited by R. H. Mair, LL.D. (Dean and Son.) —The contents 
of this carefully-arranged and valaable reference-book have this year 


been amplified to the extent of 160 pages. Some ideaof the care and 


interest Mr. Mair takes in his work may be gathered from the state- 
ment made in the preface, that the facts included in this extension 
amount to upwards of 100,000, and that they took ten years to collect. 
We also learn that the system of substituting “pet” for Christian 
names in ordinary correspondence, and even in official documents, 
has grown to such an extent that it cannot fail, in the author’s 
opinion, to cause serious inconvenience to future genealogists, while 
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it may militate injuriously against the interests of those persons 
who may hereafter be claimants for property or honours. Jn 1880, 
three peerages (Lanerton, Rivers, and Stratford de Redcliffe) and 
three baronetcies (Birch, Cockburn, and Fleetwood) became extinct, 
one barony (Lucas) merged into an earldom, and a new bishopric 
(Liverpool) was founded. During the same period, the mortality 
among peers (16), baronets (24), and knights (28), was in each 
instance below the average ; while the number of peeresses (12) who 
died was unusually small. The contents have not only been cor- 
rected up to the 31st of December last, but events that have happened 
since then are separately recorded, under the heading of “occurrences 
during printing.” 

We have received the Press Manual (May and Co.), and the News- 
paper Press Directory (Mitchell and Co.), two useful handbooks for 
advertisers, as they indicate the staple trades and productions of the 
copnties and towns in which the various newspapers and magazines 
are published. The names of the counties, towns, and villages 
in which they circulate are also given. 
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including postage to > India, » Cian, &. ... wo 2 


Quarterly. 





To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS 
OvrsipE Page, TWELVE Guineas, 
bbekinmtinshntehnsansnivonasbene .£10 10 0] Narrow Col 
Hale Bag . 5 5 O| Half-Oolomn 
212 6 | Quarter-Column... 
Six lines and under, 5s, and 9d per line for every additional line (of eight w, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. -- 


Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 


inc 
FLORIMEL OF PALM, 
FLORI MEL |" aten sf Capped tins tang 


The FLORIMEL OF PALM, being rubbed 
OF is to be removed with a little water. Kerth Sin, 


should be used for drying. Once usi: wel 
P A L M the most sceptical that, if daily applied, (outs 
Ss 
Price 3s 6d. 








cannot be said in favour of FLORIMEL 
rendering the Skin or Hands white, soft, oad ae 


PIESSE and LUBIY, 
2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 








ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 


FAST COLOURS, 
From 9d per yard. 


HINDLEY’S 


Patterns sent and and Estimates given. 
CHINTZES. Cc. HINDLEY and SONS, 
134 OXFORD STREET, W. 





“ TONIC, RESTORATIVE, ENLIVENING” 
—Dr. THILENIS, 


APOLLINARIS. 


Annual Sale, 9 Millions, 


“THE QUEEN OF 
TABLE WATERS.” 


The APOLLINARIS CO., Limited, 
19 REGENT STREET, S.W. 








| been celebrated for more than half & century as 
e best, purest, and most fragrant preparation forthe 

ROWL ANDS’ | Soar ever made ; ; it whitens “and preserves the teeth, 
| imparts to them a pearl-like whiteness, strengthens 

| the gums, and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath, 
| Health depends i in a great measure upon the soundness 
| of the teeth, and all dentists will allow that neither 
| washes nor ‘pastes can possibly be as efficacious for 
polishing the teeth and keeping them sound and white 
| as apure and non-gritty tooth-powder ; such Rowlands’ 
| Odonto has always proved itself to be. Ask for Row. 


ands’ Odonto. 
i“ 
EAS TERN AR T.° 
700 ORIGINAL DRAWINGS. 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE, PORCELAIN FABRICS, 
CARPETS, BRIC-A-BRAC. 


ASK FOR LIBERTY AND CO.’S NEW WORK, 
Price 1s and 1s 3d, post free, 


LIBERTY and CO., Eastern Art Stores, 218 Regent Street, W. 


HEAL A N D S ON 


HAVE ADDED 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE 


DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE 


TO THEIR VERY LARGE STOCK OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


ODONTO 








HEAL and SON, 195 to 198 Tottenham Court Road, W, V. 


‘THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, who have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. No tedious wasbing-off. Suits all climates, Negatives available 
for years, Full particulars post free. 

CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


THE “FELLOWS” FILE. 


Simultaneously SORTS, BINDS, and INDEXES Letters, Invoices, Post Cards, 
either alphabetically or in order of date; leaving each paper "immediately 
accessible, and removable without delay or disturbance. No Springs, Wires 
or Screws. No Perforation. 
particulars post free.—Charles Fellows, 4 Tettenhall Road, Wolverhampton. 











LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE ner, eee 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 


The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, ee Chief Justice of England. 
O.L. 


JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., 
JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C if 
FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 
WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


application to 


RYANT AND MAY’S 


pares T SAFETY 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS, 
ADVANTAGES. 
Are not POISONOUS. 
Are free from SMELL, 
Are Manufactured 
Without Phosphorus. 
Are perfectly harmless 
To the Coeeeer cmployes. 
Are very DAM OOF. 
LIGHT ONLY ‘ON THE BOX. 
EIGHT PRIZE MEDALS. 


| ictal TO HEALTH. 








No Folding Endorsing or Gumming. Full 


MATCHES, 


© tant, 4 


SB _ 8. cw we DEBS BBB Se. 
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————— 
ON SCIENCE COLLEGE, 
an MASON MINGHAM. 
APPOINTMENT of ADDITIONAL PROFESSORS, 
d from the commencement of 
The Trestens Soe of the College, on the Ist of 
ee t, to enlarge the course of instruction. 

x oat Chairs are Mathematics (Professor M. 
The pre M.A. Cantab.), Chemistry (Professor W. 
Jj. M. ge Sc. Lond., F.R.S ), Physics (Professor 
A, TIDES TING, M.A. Cantab., B.Sc. Lond), and 
ey 4 ye . W. Bripes, M.A. Cantab., 
FLS). In the ensuirg Session Professor Tilden will 

estat his course. 
aid Meta a applications (to be sent to “ Mr. 
» Morley, Secretary, the Mason Science College, 
G. H. ~’on or before the 30th of April next), for 


pean additional Professorships and Lecture- 


oC  oannet of Physiology, with special refer- 
=" ence to the Laws of Health. 
9.—A Professor of Geology and Mineralogy. 
3..A Professor of Civil and Mechanical Engineering. 
4A Professor of Latin and Greek. 
5.—A Professor of English Language and Literature. 
6 —A Lecturer on the French Language. 
7A Lecturer on the German Language. 
; culars of the salaries and conditions will be 
gent by the Secretary on application. 
By @ resolution of the Trustees, candidates are 
ally requested to abstain from canvassing. 
SON, Bailiff. 
10gAE BLAKE, M D., Chairman of Trustees. 
G. J. JOHNSON, Hon. See. 
Street, Birmingham, 
rE pens 23rd, 1881. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, COOPER'S HILL, STAINES. 

This College has been recently placed on a new 
basis, and the advantages afforded by it as @ training 
institution for those who purpose adopting the Civil 
Engineering profession in India or elsewhere, are 
now offered to all persons desirous of following the 
course of study pursued there. ‘ ; 

A number of Students, not exceeding 50, wili be 
admitted to the College in September, 1881. Can- 
didates for admission must, on July 1, 1881, be over 
V7and under 21 years of age,and must give satis- 
factory proof of their having received a fair general 
education. 

The Secretary of State for India will offer ten 
Appointments in the Indian Public Works Depart- 
ment for competition among the Students entering 
the College in Eipenaben, 1881, at the termination of 
their prescribed three years’ College course, that is, 
in the summer of 1884. 

For all further particulars, apply by letter only, to 
the Secretary, Public Works Department, India Office, 
$.W.; or to the President, Royal Indian Engineering 
College, Cooper's Hill, Staines. 

JULAND DANVERS. 

Public Works Department, India Office, 

January 5, 1881. 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. _ 


TUTTGART—The ENGLISH 
COLLEGE.—Special preparation fur Sandhurst, 
oolwich, &c.—Apply, E. H. TAUNTON, Principal. 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE.— 
Twelve Scholarships. Eight, £40. Four, £20. 
Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the SECRE- 
TARY, the College, Cheltenham. 


EDBERGH SCHOOL. 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of £40, 
£30, £20, and £18, Candidates may be examined in 
London or Manchester.—Apply to H. G. HART, Eeq., 
School House, Sedbergh, before March 25th. 


Two or THREE YOUNG GIRLS 
A desiring Educational Advantages can be re- 
ceived in a FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL in Leipsic, pre- 
sided over bya German and English Lady. Refer- 
ences: Mrs. Carpenter, 56 Regent's Park Road, 
London ; and Miss Smith. Hagley Road, Edgbaston. 
—Apply to Miss ELIZA HODGETTS, 73 Harborne 
Road, Edgbaston. 


A FAMILY, living in a pleasant 
(X situation, would receive a LADY (or Two 
Sisters) wishing to come to London for the Educa- 
tional year.—Apply (giving good references) to 

Q.Z.,” Messrs. Reynell and Son, 44 Chancery Lane, 

.C. Reference kindly allowed to the Rev. Dr. Mar- 
tineau, Gordon Square, W.C.; R. H. Hutton, Exq., 
Rapeteld Green, Staines ; and the Rev. J. H. Thom, 
Oakfleld, Green Bank, Liverpccl. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL. 


In the South-Down Country ; two hours from Town. 
EREES. 























The LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
The LoD CHANCELLOR. i 
m Bishops OF WINCHESTER and BANGOR. 
DEANS of WESTMINSTER and CHRIST CHURCH. 
@ HEAD MasTsrs ot CHARTERHOUSE, RuGByY, 
Aiea by: WELLINGTON COLLEGE. 
, A. ST 
P Nd, Harte aie Ksq., M.A., Castle House, 





OSITIVIST SCHOOL, 19 Chapel 

Street, Lamb's Conduit Street, W.C.— 

THURSDAY, March 24th, at 8 p.m., Dr. CONGREVE 
will Lecture on ‘Our Colonies.’’ 





pp4r MUTES TAUGHT to SPEAK 
and UNDERSTAND SPEICH, on the Oral 
System, by a Lady trained to instruct the Deaf by 
Mr. VAN ASCH. ‘Thorough education and a happy 
home _ensured.—Apply, “L. ©.,” care of Miss 
QUAYLE, Manor Villas, Willesden, London. 





OYAL POLYTECHNIC— 


; The Photophone, popularly explained and 
illustrated by experiments. The Great Lightning 
Inductorium ; a Popular Astronomical Lecture, illus- 
trated by beautiful Dissolving Views and Effects, &c., 
by Mr. J. L. King. Musical Sketches of a high and 
amusing order, by Mr. Eric Lewis. Magical Art in 
Perfection, by Professor R. Hellis. Costume Recitals, 
by Madame Katharine Hickson. Electric Railway 
Leotard and Blondin, the Wonderful Automata. 
Diving Bell, &e.—Admission to the whole, ls. Open 
from 12 till 5, and from 7 till 10. 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 





~UN FIRE OFFICE. 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. CHARING 
CROSS, S.W. OXFORD STREET, (Corner 
of Vere Street, W.) 
ESTABLISHED 1710. 
Home and Foreign Insurances Effected. 
Sum Insured in 1879, £262,492,461. 
FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secretary. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds .........ccccsssessseseseee £3,043,542 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 

IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25, No commission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 

application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

March 31st, 1880. 


| oa IDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 
ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN! 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against 
Accidents of all kinds. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE, £230,000. 
MODERATE PREMIUMS, 

BONUS ALLOWED pe aca AFTER FIVE 


£1,630,000 has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, and West-End Office,8 Grand Hotel 
Buildings, Charing Cross, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. 
he Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager, 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1881. 








ALL WHO 


SUFFER 


FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. 


DUNBAR’ 


S ALKARAM, 


Which, if Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
» if used on the first Symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 


neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one diy 


The smeil is 


Pleasant and revivin i . 

g, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 23 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
C . od y 
ar6 of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.O. 





LADY, of good birth and great 
culture, who has had considerable experience 
in the management of children and housekeeping, is 
anxious to take charge of a WIDOWER’S CHILD- 
REN and HOUSE, or to meet with a situation as 
companion to an Invalid Lady. Highest references 





given and required.—Address, “J, D.,” Post Office, 
Church Street, Kensington, W. 
YDROPATHY. — SMEDLEY’S 


HYDROPATHIO ESTABLISHMENT, Matlock 


Bridge, Derbyshire. 
P W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &. 

Resident Physicians {Tio8. MAOOALL, M.D., &c. 

Numerous improvements have been made (especi- 
ally in the Bathing Department), and additional Bed- 
room Accommodation provided. The Turkish Bathis 
peculiarly adapted for Invalids, highly ventilated, 
and of ample cubic space.—For prospectus, apply to 
the MANAGER, 


: ae & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 








SAPCE SRERRE ee PROVISIONS, 
an 


PpeotrEn MEATS; also, 








| emma of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





TURTLE SOUP,and JELLY, and other 





GPHCIALITIES for INVALIDS. 


CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
URKEY, PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 


WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 





FRY'S | RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
COCOA | A enn dealer aerate” 
—Standard, 
ak (gl GUARANTEED PURE. __ 
FRY’S +yyrys cocoA EXTRACT. 
COCOA Pure Cocoa only, 


the superfluous oil extracted. 
} J.8. FRY and SONS. 


UNVILLE’S OLDIRISH WHISKY 

is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London Offices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 





HROAT IRRITATION. 


SORENESS and dryness, tickling and irritation, 
inducing cough and affecting the voice, For these 
symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes, Glycerine, 
in these agreeable confections, being in proximity to 
the glands at the moment they are excited by the act 
of sucking, becomes actively healing. Sold only in 
boxes, 73d and Is 1}d, labelled “James Epps and 
Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London.” A letter 
received:—Gentlemen,—It may, perhaps, interest 
you to know that, after an extended trial, I have 
found your Glycerine Jujubes of considerable benefit 
(with or without medical treatment), in almost all 
forms of throat-disease. They soften and clear the 
voice. In no case can they do any harm.— Yours 
faithfully, GoRDON Howmgs, L.R.C.P.E., Senior Phy- 
sician to the Municipal Throat and Ear Infirmary.” 


OUT, RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, 
&e. 
pstast RELIEF and RAPID 
CURE. 
ADE’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 


"j PILLS, the safest and most effectual Cure for 
Gout, Rheumatism, Rheumatic Gout, Lumbago, Sci- 
atica, Pains in the Head, Face, and Limbs. They 
require neither confinement nor alteration of diet, 
and in no case can they prove injurious. 

Prepared only by GEORGE EADE, 72 Goswell 
Road, London; and sold by all Chemists, in bottles, 
ls 14d; three in one, 2s 9d. 

Ask for EADE’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 








LDRIDGE’S BALMof COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years. 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It 
prevents Baldness and the Hair Turni Grey; 
Cleanses from Dandriff; Restores when falling off ; 
Strengthens Weak Hair ; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, 
and Moustaches to grow; and when u3ed for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 61, 63, and Lls, 
22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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Just published, crows 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, 
256 pp., price 2s 6d; Cheap Edition, paper, 1s. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. 


By HENRY J. NICOLL, 
Author of “‘ Great Orators.”’ 





Edinburgh : MACNIVEN and WALLACE. 


London: SIMPKIN and CO,, and HAMILTON, 
ADAMS, and CO. 
Just published, price One Shilling. 
HAT SCIENCE is SAYING 
ABOUT IRELAND. 
Published by LENG and Co., Hull; and sold in 
London by HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, 





Demy 8vo, price 5s. 
HE CRIMEAN COMMISSION an 

the CHELSEA BOARD. By the late Colonel Sir 
A. M. Tuttocn, K.C.B. Second Edition, with a 
Preface by the Right Hon. Sir Joun McNEILL, 
G.C.B., Commenting on certain Statements in Mr, 
Kinglake’s Sixth Volume. 

Harrison and Sons, 59 Pall Mall. 


HE LAND QUESTION in 

IRELAND. Price 6d; or by post, 7d each. The 

Pamphlets issued by the IRISH LAND COMMITTEE. 
W. Ripaway, 169 Piccadilly, London, W. 





Tenth Edition, post free, One Shillivg. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By Ropert G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
F.C.8., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 

London, W. 

London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
F leet Street. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 








OXFORD ST. 
Ww. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited. 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD.— 


SSVERY FINE, FULL FLAVOR, 
AND GOOD SPIRIT.” 


COLD MEDAL AT PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY, Limited, 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tur Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to proveut the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 289d per box, 


BROWN AND POLSON’s 


CORN FLOUR 
IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF 
CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
BLANC-MANGE, &e., &c. 
Houoway's “OINTMENT and 


PILLS.— FEMALE COMPLAINTS. — On the 
mothers of England devolve much and serious re- 
sponsibility in securing for their daugbters robust 
health ; frequently, alas! thoughtlessly sacrificed by 
culpable bashfulness at a particular period of life, 
when all important changes take p'ace in the 
female constitution, upon the management of 
which depend future happiness or misery. Hol- 
loway’s Pills, especially if aided with the Ointment, 
have the happiest effect in establishing those func- 
tions, upon the due performance of which health and 
even life itself depend. Mother and daughter may 
safely use these powerful deobstruent remedies with- 
out consulting anyone. Universally adopted as the 
one grand remedy for female complaints, these Pills 
never fail, cever weaken the system, aud always 
bring about the desired recult, 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


and 








KINAHAN’S Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 197g, 





PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD L&ISH WHISKIES, 


Dr. HASSALL says:—‘ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well M: 
Excellent Quality.” atured, and of very 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865, 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, w. 


WILLS’? 
“WESTWARD HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE 


“ When all things were made, none were made better than . 
be a lone man's Companion, a bachelor’s Friend, a hungry ———— % 
sad man’s Cordia!, a wakeful man’s Sleep, and a chilly man’s Fire Thess 
no Herb like it under the canopy of Heaven.”—KINGSLEY's Westward lt 


In 1 0z.,20z. and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil, 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 
FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825, 


INFANTS 
FOR | AND 


FOOD INVALIDS. 


Lancet.—* Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 
British Mepicat JourNAL.—“ Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids,” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFACTURERS, 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


HUN YAD 1 


LL 





WHISKY. 








“WESTWARD 
HO!” 








THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


N E A V E’S 














“The Richest Natural Aperient Water.” 
—Baron Liebig, in ‘* Lancet.” 


“Speedy, Sure, and Gentle.” 
—Professor Roberts, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


“Invaluable for persons of sedentary pursuits.” 
—London Medical Record. 





The Name of the APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Limited, on the Label secures 
genuineness. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS, AT Is 6D AND 2s PER BOTTLE. Ordinary Dose, a Wineglassfal. 


TONGA, NEURALGIA. 


See Papers in the Lancet by SypNey Rinaer, M.D.; WrtttAm Murrett, M.D., M.R.C.P.; W. J. H. Losi, 
M.D., F.R.C.P.Ed., M.R.C.S.E.; and C. BADER, Esq., Ophthalmic Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital, for testi- 
mopy as to the remarkable efficacy of this Remedy, and for the record of numerous cases of severe 
Neuralgic Pain removed by its use. From these we cite the following brief extracts :— 


“A woman, aged 23, had suffered for fourteen days from severe neuralgia. Many of her teeth were 
bad. Three doses cured her."—* A man, aged 25, had suffered for a fortnight from severe bilateral neuralgia 
in the temples, in the eyes, and under the eyes. Half-a-drachm dose thrice daily cured him in three days,"— 
“A girl, aged 18, suffered from toothache and severe neuralgia along the lower jaw, and in front and behind 
the ear, Half a drachm cured the neuralgia in twenty-four hours.’—* W. H. aged 31, had been suffering 
from most severe neuralgia for nearly ten days, the neuralgic pains darting over the lower eyelid, 
the cheek, the upper lip, and side of the nose. ‘The teeth in both the upper and lower jaw were in 4 very 
decayed condition, One tea-spoonful was ordered to be taken in half a wineglass of water every six hours, 
until the pain was relieved. The paroxyms entirely ceased after the fourth dose.” 





A SPECIFIC 
FOR 





TONGA, unlike opium and other anodynes, produces its remarkable specific action on the nerve without 
giving rise to any derangement of the digestive or other organs. In bottles at 4s 6d and 11s each, of all 
Chemists, and of the Sole Manufacturers. 


ALLEN and HANBURYS, Plough Court, Lombard Street, London. 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE wis 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, aud he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Zimes, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he bad 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancth 


December 3lst, 1564. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. . 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866:—* Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singulsrly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. 5. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA. 


RHEUMATISM, &e. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTEKY, DIARRHGA, COLICS, &c. » op the 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr, J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” 00 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 6d. 
SOLE MANUFACIURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, W.O. In Bottles, 1s 1d, 28 9d, 48 
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SECOND EDITION, price 4s 6d. To he had of all Booksellers. 
RESPIRATORY DISEASES, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, 
ASTHMA, &c., and their Specific Cure. 


By Dr JOHN FRANCIS CHURCHILL'S, Discoveries of the Hypophosphites and Inhalants. 
y . 





J. W. KOLCKMANN, No. 2 Langham Place, London, W. 
acc eo GRO TE 


THE 


WINTER EXHIBITION. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY 
EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, 
AND DECORATIVE DESIGNS, 
BY LIVING ARTISTS, 
NOW OPEN DAILY 10 TO 6. 
GAL L E R Y. Admission, One Shilling. Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 
WILL CLOSE THURSDAY, MARCH 31st. 


STEPHENS’ WRITING AND COPYING INKS. 


BLUE-BLACK WRITING FLUID, the original ‘Stephens’ Writing Fluid.” 
BLUE-BLACK COPYING FLUID gives Four good Copies, and has remarkable fluidity, 
flow, and durability. 
Sc RLET INK for STEEL PENS.—Steel Pens left in this Ink for Months do not 
E impair the beauty of its Colour, nor are the Pens in the least corroded by it, 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


gROSVENOR 














LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 
THE WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have to request that Purchasers see that the 
Label on every bottle bears their signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” without which no bottle of the original 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
is genuine. 
*,* Sold Wholesalo by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Qilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 














CAUTION.—Numerous inferior and low- 
priced substitutes being in the market (some- 


times accompanied by misleading analyses), OF M EAT. 


purchasers must insist on having the Com- *,* In use in most households throughout the 
pany’s Extract, which, for flavour and kingdom. 

clearness, is pronounced by all competent An invaluable and palatable tonic for Invalids, 
authorities to be the best. PECULIARLY EFFICACIOUS IN ALL CASES OF DEBILITY 


‘ P : : AND WEAK DIGESTION. 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron Ask for the Lickig COMPANY’S Extract, 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. ‘ 


and see that no other is substituted for it. 


(73 “99 
TH ANTISEPTIC APPARATUS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
27 HARROW ROAD, PADDINGTON, LONDON, W. 
5 Patent automatic action. Perfect immunity insured from all foul gises and poisonous efiluvia in closets, 
pipes, and drains, Price3us, Fixed in a few minutes. Refilled for 4s year, Last many years. 
PATENT SEALED MARCH Sth, 1880, 

Dr. W. B, RICHARDSON, F.R.S.,in an article in ; suspect, become a necessity in hotels, convaloscent 
Good Words for June last, writes, under the title of | homes, and hospitals.” 
“Health at Home ”:—‘‘ Recently a very ingenious | Dr. G. D. Tuomas, M.D., Medical Health Officer, 
invention has been brought ort, by which the pan of | Willesden, and Deputy Coroner for Central Milidle- 
the closet is kept free of odour. Under the seat of | sex, writes as follows:—‘ No special or scientific 
the closet, but quite concealed by the front of the | knowledge is required to enable tie public to fully 
Seat, there is placed an appiratus which contains a | appreciate this patent ; its usefulness ant simplicity 
large supply of permanganate deodorising solution. | are at once apparent. The fluid suppliel by the 
_~ from this apparatus enters from above into | Company is one of the best for the purposes i 

@ basin of the closet, and aftor water has been | the apparatus is so admirably designel to 
Soeee to flow through the pan, just as the lever | accomplish.’ i 
_ he shut off the water, a portion of the deo- | The following is selected from several letters from 
auinkte w 18 pumped into the water that | Plumbers who have fixed the Apparatus :— 
pe “ ene i left there. The wateris | Messrs. C. Gostlinand Sons say :—‘‘ The apparatus 
but less -; p solution, and not only deodorises, | fixed at our house is one of the best for sanitary 
iteelf. If = . test of the cleanliness of the closet | purposes that has been brought before the p: 
sore aan pan of the closet be very unclean, the | It not only has the effect of keeping the ¢ 
ether hand oa rg aige decolorised ; if, on the | perfectly free from smell, but the drains leading 
waler betaky ve oset be ina wholesome state, the | therefrom, which have hitherto been a great 
hours Thay PP ge gg of the solution for several | nuisance, are thoroughly disinfected, and are no 
son byw ad this apparatus set up in my own | longer a source of annoyance.’ 

Mie and find it to answer excellently. It will, I | Apply to the SECRETARY. 


MENTHOLEUM, |D0UGHTYS Voice LoZuNes 
| as been know PF reciate y ousands 
THe Great Eastern Ren os y| has been known to, and appreciated by, thousan 


of musical, literary, and other celebrities for 
HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, &c. 


nearly 40 years. It is the result of many years’ 
MENTHOLEUM is tho greatest boon ever yet | 























study of the human voice. Kesonance of sound 
and clearness of tone were the objects aimed at 


Geechee seaatterers from Nervous Headache, Over- | by the inventor, and, after much careful study 
affections xertion, Toothache, and other nervous | and observation, he at length prepared the 


; A few drops ie kte ly d | wzenge k 
instant relief, Of Guanine” he th ane oomee oon 


| as 
post free, 1s 3d, 39, &c ad, 28 9d, 48 6d; or, | DOUGHTYS VOICE LOZENGE. 
Dépot: F NEW2ERY 4 SONS - | ofr all Chem sts, 1s, a Bo ga Re ag 
ee ee) Ce, ee 








A bure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD'’S 
MAGNESIA. peer ey 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


Beside the River. By Mrs. 


Macqvor, Author of * Patty,” &c. 3 vols. 


His Little Mother. By the 


AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX.” 1 vol., 10s 6d. 


Missing! By Mary Cecil Hay, 


Author of “Old Myddelton’s Money,” &c. 3 vols. 


Her Deserts. By Mrs. Alexander 


FRASER, 3 vols. 


Idonea. By Anne Beale, Author 
of “‘ Fay Arlington,’ &c. 3 vols. 
Beryl Fortescue. By Lady 
Durrus Harpy, 3 vols. 
Love-Knots. By the Author of 
“ Ur-ula’s Love-Story,” &c. 3 vols. [Next week. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 
Now vende, Seeend Edition, _— 10s 6a. 
The HUMILIATION of CHRIST in 
its PHYSICAL, ETHICAL, and OFFICIAL 
ASPECTS. By A. B. Bruce, D.D., Professor of 
Divinity, Free Church College, Glasgow. 
* We regard this volume as a substantial contribu- 


tion to the best school of constructive theology 
amongst us.’’—Britizsh Quarterly Review. 


By the same Anthor. 
In demy 8vo, price 103 61. 


The TRAINING of the TWELVE; 
or, Exposition of Passages in the Gospels, ex- 
hibiting the Twelve !isciples of Jesus under Dis- 
cipline for the Apostleship. 

“The matter is weighty, but not heavy, the treat- 
ment sober, fresh, practical, full. The result is a 
volume which can never lose its charm either for the 
preacher or the ordinary Christian reader.’’—London 
Quarterly Review. 

Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK, and all Booksellers. 


In 2 vols. 8ro, price 21s: 


GROWTH of the SPIRIT of CHRIST- 
IANITY. From the First Century to the Dawn of 
the Lutheran Era. By George Matueson, M.A, 
D D., Author of ‘Aids to the Study of German 





* Fresh, vigorous, learned, and eminently thought- 
ful.”’—Contemporary Review. 

“This work is a contribution of real value to the 

lar study of Church history.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

The work of a very able and pious and cultured 
"—Church Quarterly Review, 

Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARK. London : HAMIL- 

TON, ADAMS, and CO. 





One of the mountain-tops of Time 
Is left in Africa to climb! 

Just published, in 2 vols. imperial 8vo, cloth, price 36s. 

BOOK of the BEGINNINGS. By 
i GERALD Massey. Containing an attempt to 
recover and reconstitute the lost Origines of the 
Myths and Mysteries, Types and Symbols, Religion 
and Language, with Egypt for the Mouthpiece and 
Africa as the Birthplace. 

Contents oF Vou. I.:—Egypt—Comparative 
Vocabulary of English and Egyptian—Hieroglyphics 
in Britain —F tian Orizines in Words-- i 
Water-Names—Egyptian Names of Pe 
British Symbolical Customs identified as 
Evzyptian Deities in the British Isles—Place-Names 
and the Record of the Stones—Egyptian Type-Names 
of the People. 

CONTENTS OF VoL. IL.:—Comparative Vocabulary 
of Hebrew and Egyptian—Hebrew Cruxes. with 
Egyptian Llustrations—Egyptian Origines in the 
Hebrew Scriptures, Religion, Language, and Letters 
—Phenomenal Origin of Jehovah-Elohim and Shadai 
—Egyptian Origin of the Exodus—Moses and Joshua, 
or the Two Lion-Gods of Egypt—An Egyptian Dynasty 
of Hebrew Deities, identifled from the Monuments— 
i nof the Jews, traced from the Monu- 
omparative Vocabulary of Akkado-Assyrian 
iu—Egyptian Origines in the Akkadian 
Mythology—Comparative Vocabulary of Maori and 
Egyptian—African Origines of the Maori—The Roots 
in Africa beyond Egypt. 

WILLIAMS and NoxGaTe, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Sireet, Edinburgh. 
























AT ALL the LIBRARIES.—NEW WORK on NEW 
ZE:! YD. 
Just published, 372 pp, crown 8yvo, cloth, 6s. 

JORNAMO. — SKETCHES of the 

EARLY DAYS of NEW ZEALAND. Romance 
and Reality of Antipodean Life in the Infanc; of a 
New Colony. 

VILLIAMS and Norcatr, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. ss ews 

\ANITATION AS AFFECTING 
‘ DWHLLINGS.—See the BUILDr& (4d, by post 
(4\d); also for Viewsand Plans, Over-Darwen Market ; 
st, Mary’s Vicarage, Sevenoaks; Exeter Grammar 
Schovl; and Opera Fountain, Vienna—Mr. Street's 
Leciures—Newton on the Parthenon—Prize Draw- 
ings—Press in Germany—Veatilution and Warming, 
ac,.—46 Catherine-street, and all Newsmen, 
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BLACKWOOD & SON'S 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE LIFE 
COLIN CAMPBELL, LORD CLYDE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY EXTRACTS FROM BIS DIARY & CORRESPONDENCE. 


By Lieutenant-General SHADWELL, C.B. 


In 2 vols, 8vo, with Portrait, Map, and Plans, price 36s. 
(On Tuesday, 22nd. 


MESSRS. 





NEW and CHEAPER EDITION of 


The TRANSVAAL of TO-DAY. By Atrrep 


AYLWARD, Commandant, Transvaal Republic; Captain (late) Lydenberg 
Volunteer Corps. Second Edition, crown 8vo, with a Map, price tt i 
This day. 


CORNEILLE and RACINE. By Hewry M. 


TROLLOPR. Being Volume XII. of “ Foreign Classics for English Readers.” 
In 1 vol. crown 8yo, 2s 6d. (This day. 


At HOME in FIJI. By C. F. Gornon 


CumMinG, Author of ‘‘ From the Hebrides to the Himalayas.” In 2 vols. post 
8vo, with Numerous Illustrations and Map. [Next week, 


AN OLD EDUCATIONAL REFORMER— 
DR. BELL. By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A., Professor of the Theory, 


History, and Practice of Education in the University of St. Andrews. 
Crown 8y¥o. [Just ready. 


BERKELEY. By A. Campnern Fraser, 


Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, University of Edinburgh. Being Vol. 
111. cf * Philosophical Classics for English Readers.” With Portrait. Crown 
Svo, 3s 6d. 


The LAND of GILEAD. With Excursions 


in the Lebanon. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT, Author of ‘‘ Lord Elgin’s Mission 
to China,” ‘* Piccadilly,” &e. With Illustrations and Maps, 8vo, 21s. 


The NEW VIRGINIANS. By the Author 


of “‘ Private Life of Galileo,” ‘‘ Junia,” &c. In 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s, 


‘f ba ri , 
The ASHANTI WAR. A Narrative prepared 
from the Official Documents, by permission of Major-General Sir GARNET 
WOLSELEY. By Colonel BRACKENBURY, R.A. With Maps and Plans. Two 
vols., 258. 


FANTI and ASHANTI. By Colonel Brack- 
ENBURY, R.A., and Captain G. L. HuysHe, Rifle Brigade. With a Map, post 
Svo, 53, 


COMPLETE WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. 
CABINET EDITION. Uniform and Complete in 20 


Volumes. Printed from a New and Legible Type, in volumes of a con- 
venient and handsome form, price £5. 
CONTENTS :—ADAM BEDE, 2 vols.-THE MILL ON THE FLOSS, 2 vols.— 
SILAS MARNER—THE LIFTED VEIL—BROTHER JACOB, 1 vol.—SCENES OF 
CLERICAL LIFE, 2 vols.—FELIX HOLT, 2 vols.—ROMOLA, 2 vols.—MIDDLE- 
MARCH, 3 vols.—DANIEL DERONDA, 3 vols,—THE SPANISH G\Psy, 1 vol — 
JUBAL; AND OTHER POEMS, OLD AND NEW, 1 vol.—IMPRESSIONS OF 
THEOPHRASTUS SUCH, 1 vol. 
Each Volume, price 5s, may be had separately, 
“*A delightful edition of George Eliot's works......In size, type, and paper, 
everything that could be wished."—Athenzum. 


CHEAP EDITIONS. Novets sy Grorcr Enior. 


ADAM BEDE. With Illustrations ... as ove ° 3/6 
The MILL on the FLOSS. With Illustrations ess one we 3/6 
FELIX HOLT, the RADICAL, With Illustrations ... one » 3/6 


SCENES of CLERICAL LIFE. With Illustrations , wwe 3/0 
SILAS MARNER. With Illustrations... oe oe . 26 
ROMOLA, With Vignette... aS sve oo 36 
DANIEL DERONDA. With Vignette oe ° , 7/6 
MIDDLEMARCH. With Vignette ... eee ooo 7/6 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


NEW WORK by Mr. SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 
In crown 8vo, half-bound, with gilt top, price 8s 6d. 
(ys: ESSAYS and VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 

By SHADWORTH H. Hopeson, Hon, LL.D. Edin., Author of ‘‘ The Philo- 
sopby of Reflection,” ‘“‘ Time and Space,” and ‘‘ The Theory of Practice.” 
London: LONGMANS and Ce. 





HE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s. 
—_. AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. 


ENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCH UOMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to 


i 
RECENT POETRY 


Printed on hand-made paper, cloth, bevelled boards, Gilt leaves, pricg 73 64, 
’ 


SEVENTY SONNETS of CAMOENs 


Portuguese Text and Translation, with some Original P 
AUBERTIN, Translator of “The Lusiads.” Dedi ree ae ], 
F. Burton. edicated to Captain Richarj 















Small crown 8vo, price 5s, 


The GEORGICS of VIRGIL. Translated into 


English Verse by JAMES RHOADES, Author of “ Timoleon.” 







Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 


AMARANTH and ASPHODEL. Songs fron 


the Greek Anthology. By ALFRED J. BUTLER, Fellow of Brasetose Coleg 


Oxford. 
JT. SONGS of the LOVE of WOMEN.—II. SONGS 
NATURE.—IIL. SONGS of DEATH.—1V. SONG of HEREAPTE : 








Small crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


BEOWULF: an Old English Poem. Translated 


into Modern Rhymes by Lieutenant-Uolonel H. W. Lu 
Artillery, LUMSDEN, late Bey 







Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


A LITTLE CHILD’S MONUMENT, By the 


Hon. RODEN NOEL, 
“Very lovely in form are many of the poems..,...while all ar tothe 4 
feeling.” —Contemporary Review. © exquisite ig 







Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


SAPPHO: a Dream. By the Author gf 


* Palace and Prison,” &c. 







Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s 6d. 
MY OLD PORTFOLIO: a Volume of Poems 


Large post 8vo, parchment antique, 63. 


T re 
MARY MAGDALENE: a Poem. By My 
RIcHARD GREENOUGH. 
“Mrs. Greenough has dealt with a difficult subject well, and has given us som; 
poetry of a high order.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 
** Full of tender pathos...... It is a succession of word pictures of rare grace au! 
beauty.’’—Scotsman, 












Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE: a Drama. 


“A powerful and highly-coloured picture of scenes, for which no colour can ly 
too vivid and no passion too intense.’’—Manchester Examiner. 

‘There are also some perfect pieces of versification with which—sare in 
Tennyson and Swinburne—the blank verse of our day is scarcely acquainted.” 
Glasyow Herald, 


London: C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square, 


THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION. 


37 vols. small crown 8vo, cloth, 23 each. 

























SARTOR RESARTUS. 

The FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
LIFE of JOHN STERLING. 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS and SPEECHES. 5 vols. 
On HEROES and HERO-WORSHIP. 
CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 
PAST and PRESENT. 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 

LIFE of SCHILLER. 

FREDERICK the GREAT. 10 vols. 
WILHELM MEISTER. 3 vols. 
TRANSLATIONS from MUSMUS, TIECK, and RICHTER. 21k. 


The EARLY KINGS of NORWAY; also, an Essay on the Par 
traits of John Knox. With General Index. 


3 vols. 








7 vols. 











CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 193 Piccadilly. 


NEW NOVEL by Mrs. LEITH ADAMS. 
AUNT HEPSYS FOUNDLING 


By Mrs. LEITH ADAMS. $3 vols. 
“The attraction of the story lies in the charming pictures that the book 
presents of social life, character, and scenery in New 


















Brunswick, and in 
womanly and delicate pathos of which it is brimful.’’—Scotsman. 







“The merits of this novel are too great to be easily praised.””—Graphic. 






CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 193 Piccadilly. 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 
DOULTON w ARE 


As inferior Imitations of their celebrated ART STONE WARE are Wt 
introduced, Messrs. DOULTON beg to inform the public ia fovLms 


PRODUCTIONS bear an impressed stamp, with the name in ful 



















tho St James's Hall.—Price Lists, post free. 





LAMBETH,” with the year of manufacture. 
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LIFE § WORKS of the Rev. F. W. ROBERTSON. 


e LIFE and LETTERS of the late Rev. F. W. 


ROBERTSON, M.A. Edited by the Rev. Stoprorp A. BRooxke. 


I. Uniform with the Sermons. 2 vols., with Steel Portraits, price 7s 6d. 
II. Library Edition, 8vo, with Steel Portrait, price 12s. 
Ill. A Popular Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 6s. 


SECOND EDITION. 


he HUMAN RACE, and other Sermons. 


Preached at Cheltenham, Oxford, and Brighton. Large post 8vo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 


NOTES on GENESIS. New and Cheaper 


Edition. Crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


SERMONS. Four Series. 


price 38 6d each. 


EXPOSITORY LECTURES on St. PAUL’S 


EPISTLES to the CORINTHIANS. A New Edition. Small crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


LECTURES and ADDRESSES, with other 


LITERARY REMAINS. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


An ANALYSIS of Mr. TENNYSON’S “IN 
MEMORIAM.” Dedicated by permission to the Poet Laureate. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 
price 2s. 


The EDUCATION of the HUMAN RACE. 


Translated from the German of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d. 
The above Works can also be had bound in half-morocco. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 





London: C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 





Sorien OF “ENDYMION” 


CABINET 


Now ready, in 1 vol. crown S8vo, price 6s, cloth. 


E N D Y M I O N. 
By the Right Hon. the EARL of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 


“ae cit homines.’’ 


London: LONGMANS and CO 


SELECT 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 





LITERARY INSTITUTIONS AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 









The attention of Secretaries and Members of Literary Institutions and Public 
Libraries is respectfully requested to the List, revised for the New Season, of the 
Principal Recent Books in Circulation at Mudie’s Select Library. 
This List will be found to contain a very large and varied Selection of Recent Works 
in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher 
Class of Fiction. 


Fresh Copies of all the Books in this List, and of all New Editions of the 
popular Standard Works in the Library Catalogue, 
demand increases, and arrangements are made with the leading Publishers for an 
anple supply of all forthcoming Works of general interest as they appear. 


continue to be added as the 


The Terms of Subscription are the lowest on which it is possible to guarantee a 
constant and satisfactory supply of the best New Books. 


In addition to the List of Recent Works in Circulation, a New Edition of 
Mudie’s Catalogue of well-selected Second-hand Books ‘s also ready for 
delivery. This Catalogue comprises a large selection of the best Books of the Past 
and Present Seasons, in good condition, with many older Works, several of which are 
out of print and not otherwise procurable, at the lowest current prices. 


iY. 
New Oxrorp Street, Lonpon, 





Mr. WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW NOVEL. 
On April 5 will be wa . — crown Svo, at every 


The BLACK ROBE. By Wilkie Collins, 


Author of ‘* The Woman in White.” 


NEW NOV reL by the AUTHORS of “READY- 
MONEY MORTIBOY.” 
3 vols. crown 8vo., at every Library. 


The TEN YEARS’ TENANT, and 
other Stories, By WALTER Besant and JAMES 

__ Rice, prePioednt 

NEW VOLUMES of the PICCADILLY NOVELS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d each. 

IN PASTURES GREEN. by CuHAries 
GIBBON. 

WRITTEN in FIRE. By Frorence MARRYAT. 

The CAPEL GIRLS. By Epwarp Garrett. 
With a Frontispiece, 


MAID, Wire. or WIDOW ? 


ALEXANDE 
ELLICE QUENTIN. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Feap. 8vo, Illustrated Cover, 1s; cloth extra, 2s 6d 


The PROFESSOR’S WIFE. By 


LEONARD Gran AM. 








By Mrs. 


Crown 8vo, cloth ‘extra, 63. 


LARES and PENATES; or, the 
__ Back ground of Life. By Mrs. Cappy. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extr: 


The EVOLUTIONIST at LARGE. By 


GRANT ALLEN. 


NEW WORK by Mr. and Mrs. MAC QU TOLD. 
Square 8yo, cloth gilt, profu:e’y illustrated, LUs 6d. 


IN the ARDENNES. By Katharine 


S. Macquoip. With 50 fine Lllustrations by 
Thomas R, Macquoid. 


“Square 8vo, cloth gilt, profusely illustrate ed, 10s 6d. 


OUR OLD COUNTRY TOWNS. With 


over 50 Illustrations by ALFRED RIMMER. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth ‘extra, 21s. pie 
OLD DRURY LANE: Fifty Years 


Recollections of Author, Actor, and Manager 
By EDWARD STIRLING, 


Complete in 4 vols. demy S8vo, cloth extra, 12s each. 


A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. 


From the Accession of Queen Victoria to the 
General Election of 1830. By JuSTIN MCUARTHY, 
M.P. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 314 Lilustrations, 7s 6d. 


A TRAMP ABROAD. By Mark Twain. 


Author of “ tom Sawyer,” * Lne Lnonocents 
Abroad,” &c. 


Complete in 5 vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63 each. 


BRET HARTE’S COLLECTED 
WORKS. Arranged and Revised by the Author 

Vol. 1. The COMPLETE POETICAL and 

DRAMATIC WORKS of BRET HARTE. With Steel- 

plate Portrait, and an Introduction by the Author. 
Vol. 2. EARLIER PAPEKS—The LUCK of 

ROAKING CAMP, and other Skete oe gprs MIAN 

PAPERS—SPANISH and AMERICAN LI NDS. 
Vol. 3. TALES of the ARGONAUTS— EASTERN 

SKETCHES. 

Vol. 4. GABRIEL CONROY. 

Vol. 5. STORIES—CONDENSED NOVELS, ke. 





own S8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6 


POPULAR Bi ROMANCES of the WEST 
of ENGLAND; or, the Drolls, Traditions, and 
Superstitions of Oid Cornwall? Coilected and 
Edited by Ropert Hunt, F.R.S. New and 
Revised Edition, with Additions, and Two steel- 
plate Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


PRACTICAL KERAMICS for 


STUDENTS. _By C. A. JANVIER. 


Crown 8vo, with ; a yo J ba? a ban London, cloth 


The SUBURBAN ‘HOMES of LONDON: 
a Residential Guide to Favourite Londow 
Localities, their Society, Celebrities, and Associa- 
tions. With Notes on their Rental, Rites, and 
House Accommodation. {l mmediately. 





Demy 8vo, cloth limp, 5 6d. 


CHAUCER for SCHOOLS aa Mrs. 


Hawes, Author of ‘‘ Chaucer for ‘Childre on.” 





Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 


A SIMPLE TREATISE on HEAT. 


‘By W. Matriev WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S , F.C.S. 


aan ~~ Crown 8yvo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 7 
A CENTURY of DISHONOUR: a 
Sketch of the United States Government’s 
__De alings with Some of the Indian Tribes. 


i Post 8v0, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 
OUR KITCHEN GARDEN: the Plants 
We Grow, and How We Cook Them. By Tom 
JERROLD, Author of ‘* The Garden that Pu.d the 
Reut,” &c. 

Also, uniform in size and price. 
A YEAR’S WORK in GARDEN and 
GREENHOUSE. Practical Advice as to the 
Management of the Flower, Fruit, and Frame 
Garden. By seanauandh GLENNY. 
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CHATTO pene WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 
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SECOND ISSUE of 5,000 SHARES, of which 1,100 have been privately subscribed, the 
Balance of 3,900 Shares being now offered to the Public at Par, 





THE 


GROSVENOR 


GALLERY LIBRARY, 


(LIMITED,) 


NEW BOND 


STREET, W. 


Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts, 1862, 1867, and 1877. 





CAPITAL, £100,000, in 


20,000 


SHARES of £5 EACH, 


Payable, £1 on Application, £1 10s on Allotment. 


The First Issue of 5,000 Shares was made during the year 1880. 


A Second Issue of 5,009 is now being made, but of this number 


1,100 Shares have already been privately subscribed. 


It is not proposed to call up more than one-half of the nominal value of each Share. 
APPLICANTS TO WHOM SHARES ARE NOT ALLOTTED WILL HAVE THEIR DEPOSITS RETURNED IN FULL. 


Each allottee of 10 Shares and upwards shall be thereby entitled, for the period of three years, from March 25th, 1880, to one Annual 
Subscription of the value of £3 3s per annum, giving the right to six volumes at a time from the Circulating Library, together with the free 
ase cf the Reading and Writing Rooms, the Reference Library, and all other advantages offered to a Subscriber to the Institution, and equiva. 
Jent to a bonus of 12} per cent. per annum on the amount proposed to be called up. 





DIRECTORS. 
SIR COUTTS LINDSAY, Bart. (Chairman of the Board), 4 Cromwell Place, South Kensington, S.W. 
ALEXANDER RIVINGTON, Esq., Arts Club, Hanover Square, W. 
J. COMYNS CARR, Esq., 19 Blandford Square, N.W. 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, Esq., Reform Club. 
EDMOND S. POWER, Esq., Devonshire Club, 8.W. 
GEORGE CHANDLER, Esq., 15 Coleman Street, E.C. 
Secretary.—J. STANDISH HALY, Esq. 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


This Company was registered on December 24th, 1879, ana 
since that date 5,000 shares have been applied for and allottec, 


representing a capital of £25,000, of which one-half, equalling | 


£12,500, has been called up. 

In consequence of the necessary additions, decorations, &c., 
the premises were not opened for the transaction of the Library 
business until March 25th, 1880, and at the same time the sub- 
scribing Members were admitted to the rooms which had been 
reserved for their use. 

It was the original intention of the Directors to limit, as far 
as possible consistent with the proper carrying on of the busi- 
ness, the working capital of the Company, in order that the 
shareholders should reap the full benefit of their investment ; 
but the very rapid development of the Company’s business 
within the short time that has elapsed since the date of its 
formation, and the growing demands of the large body of 
Subscribers, necessitate an increase of capital, and justify them 
in now offering for subscription a further 5,000 shares, which 
will be issued at par. 

The progress of the undertaking during the year 1880 more 
than satisfies the expectations of the Directors as set forth in 
their original Prospectus, and the distinguished and represen- 
tativenames that will be found in the published list of Members 
prove that the Grosvenor Gallery Library has been already 
widely appreciated by the classes for whose convenience it was 
specially designed. 

The Library Department, placed under the care of Mr. Charles 
Allen, has been so efficiently organised that it is now in a 
position to compete with the largest institutions of the kind in 
existence. In comprehensiveness it certainly surpasses any 
other circulating library in England; for it represents the first 
serious attempt that has been made to combine under a single 
subscription the distinct advantages of an English Library 
supplied with every class of contemporary literature, a Foreign 
Library, to which the newly-published French and German 


works are added as they appear, and a Library of Instrumental | 


and Vocal Music; while to these distinguishing features of the 


circulating library must be added the special advantages offered | 


to the Subscribers in the use of the Club premises reserved for 


the Members. It is mainly to the favour shown to this branch 
of the undertaking that the Directors attribute the high average 
value of the subscriptions received during the year. 

That these highly gratifying results, the fruit of only nin 
months’ trading, are of an enduring character is witnessed by 
the fact that the progression in the rates of daily subscriptions 
received has been steadily advancing. 

During the last three mouths of the year 1880, the average 
amount of new subscriptions taken each day was nearly three 
times as large as the receipts of the previous three months, and 
since the commencement of the present year there has beena 
further advance of 60 per cent. above the point that had been 
reached in 1880. Taking these results as affording a basis of 
calculation for the future, and at the same time making due 


‘allowance for a diminished rate of income during the summer 


season, the Directors anticipate an increase in the receipts for 
new subscriptions of £7,500 per annum; and the estimate is, 
indeed, fully supported by the experience of the business done 
since the formation of the Company, and during a time whe 
the advantages of the Institution were not so widely known as 
they are at present. But to the fund estimated to be produced 
by the accretion of new Subscribers must be added the large 
per-centage of renewed subscriptions, which all experience of 
library business enables the Directors to count upon with 
confidence. 

The Directors are advised that the contract mentioned in the 
original Prospectus (being an agreement dated December 17th, 
1879, between Sir Coutts Lindsay of the one part, and Alex- 
ander Rivington for himself and on behalf of the Compaty 
therein stated to be about to be formed, under the name of the 
Grosvenor Gallery Library, Limited, of the other part) is the 
only contract, the date and parties to which are required by 
Section 38 of the Companies’ Act, 1867, to be specified, but, im 
order to prevent any question, applicants for Shares shall be 
deemed to waive any further compliance with that enactment. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application for Shares may be 
obtained at the London and County Bank, 21 Hanover Squat 
or any of its Branches, and also at the Offices of the Compaty 
in New Bond Street. 


TI 
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MESSRS. 


LONGMANSW’ 


PUBLICATIONS. 





NOW READY, in 2 vols. 


R 


crown 8vo, price 18s, cloth. 


EMINISCEHKNCES 


BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 


EDITED BY JAMES 


ANTHONY 


FROUDE, M.A. 


CoNTENTS :— 


JAMES CARLYLE, of Ecclefechan. 
EDWARD IRVING. 


Appendix :—SOUTHEY ; 


Lord JEFFREY. 
JANE WELSH CARLYLE, 
WORDSWORTH. 





CABINET 


EDITION. 


NOW READY, Cabinet Edition, in One Volume, crown 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 


E N D Y 
BY THE RIGHT HON. THE 


EARL OF 


M I oO N. 


BEACONSFIELD, I.G. 


* Quicquid agunt homines.” 





CABINET EDITION OF LORD BEACONSFIELD’S NOVELS. 


Eleven Volumes, crown 8vo, with Portrait, price 66s, cloth; or separately, 6s each. 


THE NOVELS 


THE RIGHT HON. THE 


LOTHAIR. 6s. 
CONINGSBY. 
SYBIL. 6s. 
TANCRED. 6s. 
VENETIA. 6s. 


6s. 


OF 
EARL 
ENDYMION. 


AND 


OF 
6s. 


TALES 


BEACONSFIELD,  K.G. 


HENRIETTA TEMPLE. 6s. 
CONTARINI FLEMING, &c. 
ALROY and IXION. 6s. 
The YOUNG DUKE, &c. 
VIVIAN GREY. 6s. 


6s. 


6s. 





ARMY ORGANISATION. Speech delivered 


* jn the House of Commons on the 3rd March, 1881, by the Right Hon. HuGu 
C. E. CHILDERS, M.P., Secretary of State for War. 8vo, price 1s. 


POPULAR EDITION. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall 


of Wolsey to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, By J. A. FRoupE, M.A. 
In course of publication, to be completed in TWELVE VOLUMES, crown 8vo. 
Monthly, price 3s 6d each. 


The ENGLISH in IRELAND in the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By J. A. Froupg, M.A, Cabinet Edition, with 
a New Preface and a New Supplementary Chapter. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 18s. 


BURIED ALIVE; Ten Years of Penal 


Servitude in Siberia. By Pen DosToYerFsky. Translated from the Russian | 


by Manig Von THILO, Crown 8vo, 10s 6d, 


OUTCAST ESSAYS and VERSE TRANS-| 


LATIONS. By Snapwortn H. Hopason, LL.D. Edin., Author of ‘‘The 
Philosophy of Reflection,” ‘* Time and Space,” and “ The Theory of Practice,’ 
Crown 8yo, price 8s 6d, half-bound, 


PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By Joan Stuart Mint. Seventh Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. People’s Edition, 
in 1 vol. crown 8y0, 58, 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and | 


Inductive, By Jonn SruarT MILL. Tenth Edition, 2 vols. 8yo, 25s. 


EXAMINATION of Sir WILLIAM. 


HAMILTON'S 
8yo, lés. 


CATES’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


PHILOSOPHY. By JoHn Stuart MILL. Fifth Edition, 


Third Edition, completed to the Present Time, with nearly 400 new Memoirs 


and Notices, 8v0, 288. 


SACRED PALMLANDS; the Journal of a 


Spring Tour in E 
price 73 64. 8ypt and the Holy Louk, By A. G. WELD. 


SELECTED ESSAYS on LANGUAGE, 


MYTHOLOGY, and RELIGION. By F. Max Muuugr, K.M., &., Steuer 
of Comparative Philology at Oxford. 2 vols. crown 80, 16s, 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry Tomas Beckis. 2 
vols. crown 8yo, 24s. 


BIOGRAPHICAL STUDIES. By the late 


WALTER BAGEHOT, M.A. Univ. Coll, London, Uniform with ‘‘ Literary 
Studies” and ** Economic Studies,” by the same Author. 8vo, 12s. 





Crown Syvo, | 


WILLIAM LAW, Nonjuror and Mystic, 


Author of ‘‘A Serions Call,” &e. A Sketch of his Life, Character, and. 
| Opinions. By the Rev. J. H. Overton, M.A. 8vo, lis 


| 


Epochs of Modern History. 


’ FREDERICK the GREAT and the SEVEN 


YEARS’ WAR. By F. W. Lonaman, Balliol College, Oxford; Author of 
of Poe ket Dictionary of the German and English Languages, »? Feap. 8vo, 
with 2 Coloured Maps, price 2s 61. 


Epochs of Ancient History. 


ROME and CARTHAGE; the PUNIC WARS. 


By R. Boswortu Smiru, M.A., Assis sath § Master at Harrow School. Feap. 
| 8vo, With 9 Maps and Plans, price 2s 6d. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


9 
‘CONYBEARE and HOWSON’S LIFE and 
EPISTLES of ST. PAUL, copiously illustrated :— 
LIBRARY EDITION, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Steel 
Plates, Woodcuts, &e. 2 vols. 4to, 42s. 
INTERMEDIATE EDITION, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Wood- 
cuts. 2 vols. square crown 8vo, 21a, 


STUDENT’S EDITION, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 
price 7s 6d, 





London: 


LONGMANS, GREEN, 


and CO., Paternoster Row. 
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The SACRED BOOKS of the EAST. Translated by various*@riental Scholars and. Edited 
F. Max Mura. ’ “ih by 
TheQUR’AN. Translated by Prof. E.H. Patmrr. Vols. VI. and IX. 8vo, cloth, 2is. 
Vol. X. PartI. DHAMMAPADA. Translated from the Pali. By F. Max MvuLuier. 
Part II. SUTTA-NIPATA. Translated from the Pali. By V. Fausséiu. Being Canonical Books of the Buddhists. Demy 8vo, Cloth, 103 a. 


The LITURGY and RITUAL of the CELTIC CHURCH. With fac-simile of the Stowe 














Missal. By F. E. Warren, Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


The BOOKS of JOB, PSALMS, PROVERBS, ECCLESIASTES, and the Song » 


SOLOMON, ergog Bag the WYCLIFFITE version made by NICHOLAS DE HEREFORD about A.D. 1381, and Revised by Joun Purvey about AD. 1m 2 
Formerly Edited by Rev. Jostan Forsnatt, F.R.S., and Sir FREDErick MADDEN, F.R.S., and now reprinted. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. D. ) 


The USE of the TENSES in HEBREW, and some other SYNTACTICAL QUESTIONS, 
* gg 


By 8. R. Driver, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


The ROMAN POETS of the REPUBLIC. By W. Z. Serxar, M.A., LL.D.; Professor gf 


Humanity in the University of Edinburgh, and formerly Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, demy 8vo, cloth, Price 14g 


CICERO DE ORATORE. With Introduction and Notes. By A. S. Wins; MA, 


Professor of Latin, Owens College, Manchester. Book II. Demy 8vo, cloth, 53. 


PRIMER of FRENCH LITERATURE. By Grorce Sartspury. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, % 
INTERNATIONAL LAW. By Wim Epwarp Harz. M.A., Barrister-at-Law. — Deny 


8vo, cloth, 21s. 


The CONSTRUCTION of HEALTHY DWELLINGS; namely, Houses, Hospitals, 


Barracks, Asylums, &c. By DovGias Gatton, late Royal Engineors, C.B., F.R.S8., &e. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. HE 


A SHORT HISTORY of the NORMAN CONQUEST. By E. A. Freemay, MA, DCL Be.” 
LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford ; Corresponding Member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, St, Petersburg. Extra fcap. 8y0, cloth, 26 oo 
telegray 

A BOOK for the BEGINNER in ANGLO-SAXON. By Jou Earte, M.A, Professor of ff mnter 
Anglo-Saxon, Oxford. Second Edition, extra fcap. Svo, cloth, 2s 6d. Kimber 


A SELECTION from the WELLINGTON DESPATCHES. Edited by S. J. Owe, Ma, gu" 


formerly Professor of History in the Elphinstone College, Bombay. Price 24s. : cain 
Ispers 


ITALY and HER INVADERS, A.D. 376—476. By T. Hopexiy, Fellow of University i astrct 


















































College, London. Illustrated with Plates and Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, £1 12s. admit 2 
— to prot 
The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, in its ORIGIN and DEVELOPMENT! @ x. cx 
By W11114M Stusss, D,D., Regius Professor of Modern History. Library Edition. 3 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, £2 83; also, crown 8vo, in 8 vols., 12s each, tecting 
9 4 . e s N 
A LATIN DICTIONARY, founded on Andrews’s Edition of Freund’s Latin Dictionary. nlp 
Revised, En andin great part Rewritten, by CHARLTON T. Lewis, Ph.D., and CuaRLes SHORT, LL.D., Professor of Latin in Columbia College, Villiers 
York, 1879. 4to, cloth, £1 11s 6d. British 
allow 
“T consider the ‘ Oxford Bible for Teachers’ to be simply the most valuable Edition of the English Bible ever presented to the Public,’= prohibi 
Ven. ARcHDEACON REICHEL. sion ha 
House. 
THE OXFORD’ BIBLE FOR TEACHERS rf 
e feel ve 
In Nine Sizes, corresponding page for page with each other. ane 
m 
Three Editions, | Six Editions, Ther 
On India Paper, forming extremely thin and light volumes. On best Rag-made Printing Paper. settlem 
; i No. 1. No. 2.) No. 3.) No. 4) No.5.) Not ge a0 unr 
Minion 8vo, thin,| Ruby 16mo,thin.|Pearl 16mo,thin.| Minion 4to, with’ £4 | £2. | FF i B |g & indisp 
Description of Binding. No. 2a.) No. 5a. No. 6a. wide margins | gS. | 38 | . $4 | S02 Be tik al 
72 by Stin. 1in.|6} by 4hin. lin.|5} by 4in. lin.) for MS. Notes.| & po & Net Pet bow rr} enemi 
in thickness, | in thickness, | in thickness. |9} by 7 by ldin.| 82>) 50° 55 FE is mie 
220z. in weight./150z. in weight.|12} oz. in weight. Airs ar A" Z| ae We ar 
£s. da. £8. d. £38. d. £s. a. aj s. a} s al 6 | oe given | 
Cloth boards, red edges —... co ae fe 013 0 *30| “5 6)". | 46) $4 or 
French morocco, giltedges ...00 ... cease aes a i - | 5 10 0; 70 ee 5 6) 40 Mi pt 
Paste Grain morocco, limp 5 0... ase, 18 090 070 | is 106) 76| .. | 66) 45 MF within 
French morocco, cireuit a ee ee = me ~ 20 90 i, 76) 54 
Persian morocco, red under gilt edges ; a 015 6 011 0 08 0 018 0 1226; 9 0| 120 Hy 66 can, | 
Best Turkey morocco, limp ... oe a 018 0 012 0 010 0 140 15 0; 11 0} 15 0; 90 70 @ terri 
Do. do. ined Be with fea 110 015 0 012 0 110 0 19 6 13 6| 19 0| 120; 9? 
Levant morocoo, lined calf, with flapedges ..._... 1 40 018 0 014 6 116 0 21 0! 18 6| 21 0! 16 0) 2° BF onforej 
Do., verv flexible, silk sewed, edges red under gold in n 
the round, most durable binding extant re caleerey: 111 6 126 018 0 250 23 6| 22 6| 26 3! 21 0) B ance, a! 
| another 
* This is the Memorial Edition that was printed to commemorate the Centenary of Sunday Schools. A copy of it was presented by the Archbishop of Canterbary terms | 
to each school which took part in the great celebration at Lambeth Palace, before the Prince and Princess of Wales and the Royal Children. might ] 
** This is the smallest of the Oxford Bibles for Teachers. certain 
Specimen Pages of the Thin Editions on India Paper, and Prospectus giving specimens of type and full particulars, will be sent post free on application. isla 
g 
natives 
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